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TO THE LITERARY PUBLIC. Holmes, the field of Fiction offers as wide a|that may be sent to him between now and 
— range and as hopeful promise as in any part|the 1st of January, 1863. Should any Tales 
CoNSIDERABLE sums have been paid to} of the world. In this belief, as well as to se- | other than the Prize Tales be regarded as of 

foreign authors for the right of publishing] cure to our readers something truly original | value, he will open negotiations with their 
their productions in this country simulta-| and indigenous, the Publisher of this paper | authors for their purchase. Those not ac- 





neously with their appearance abroad. We| offers cepted will be scrupulously returned to their 
believe that proportionate inducements will : 5 () () () authors, with strictest reserve. 
call out, in the United States, talent in all . 

| , All Tales submitted should be directed to 


respects equal to that which is displayed in|, is a 

k — ; pray for the Best Original American Tale, and | Ppanwx Lesum, 19 City Hall Square, N. Y., 
the foreign productions so eagerly caught up 
and reprinted here ; and that in the coun- 
try of Irving, Cooper, Hawthorne and| for the Second Best Original American Tale 


$1 000 and endorsed “ Prize Tale.” 
’ 
Ys We respectfully request our breth- 
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RECRUITING LN PHILADELPHIA FOR THE BUCKTAIL PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT.—FROM A SKEIUH BY OUR ARTIST.—SEB PAGE 374. 
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370 FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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ren of the press, not less for the sake of 
American Literature and American Authors 
than for our own, to give publicity to the 
above offer. 
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Barnum’s American Museum. 

‘EN. TOM THUMB AND COM. NUTT, the two rival 
dwarfs, are giving exhibitions daily for a prize of $1.000, New 
ical Fish in the Aquaria, and all the old novelties, besides a splen- 


‘arce ev afternoon and evening. Admisei t 25 ete. 
Children unde? tea, 15 cts. oe ee 








Nixon’s Cremorne Garden, 


( yan EVERY See, AND WEDNESDAY AND 
s S y. AY AFTERNOONS. 
PANTOMIME, BALLET, PROMENADE MUSIC AND EQUES- 
TRIAN PERFORMANCES. 
Admission to the threa enterteinments, 5 cts. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
FRANK LESLIE, Proprietor ——E. G. SQUIER, Editor. 
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have faljen victims to the tomahawk and scalping-knife. 
Ex-Governor Sibley, of Minnesota, at the head of a compe- 
tent force, is on the march to Fort Ridgley, and should he 
reach there in season will not fail to visit a terrible retribu- 
tion on Jeff. Davis’s dusky allies. 


The State organization against the rebel guerillas in Mis- 
souril, Kentucky, etc., are nearly perfect, and promise a 
speedy cheek to the indiscriminate murder and pillage which 
has been going on in those States under the name of ‘ par- 
tisan warfare.” In New Orleans, Gen. Butler is disarming 
the population, in consequence of its having been ascertained 
that the people of Baton Rouge, who were allowed to retain 
their arms, used them against the National forces in the 
recent attack on that place by Breckinridge. 

Recruiting under the call for 300,000 volunteers for three 
years and the war, is going on rapidly, notwithstanding 
the vicious bounty system, which has checked rather than 
promoted enlistments, by incucing nen disposed to enlist 
to wait for the highest bidder. Several States have filled 
their quota, and in a number it is anticipated that the call 
for 300,000 nine months men will be filled without resort to 
a draft. Meantime the regiments already full are hasten- 
ing to the seats of war in the East and West, and thousands 
of convalescent sick, recovered wounded and furloughed 
men are pouring in the same direction. October will wit- 
ness 2 fall million of armed men in the fleld on the National 
side, who, with reasonably skilful guidance, ought to crush 
the rebellion into the earth before the Ist of Jannary, 1863. 





A Book for Everybody. 
THE HEROIC INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES or | 
THE GREAT CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 


100 pages, with 40 beautiful Illustrations, by the first Artists, 
PRICE 25 CENTS, 
FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Mall Square, N. Y. 
am 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


SuBscuiweERs will please to take notice that their yearly 
subseription will terininate with the 624 number of the paper received 
by them, counting from the number with which their subscription com- 
menced, ‘l'o meet the public demand for early and authentic illustrations 
of the War, we have several times issued two numbers in a week, or 
double numbers, so that the volume of 62 numbers has run out in less 
than a year. Subseribers wishing to continue the paper should ri new 
with the reception of their 524 number, 


The Situation. 


Tux evacuation of the Peninsula by Gen. McClean re- 
lieved Richmond from danger, and enabled the rebel com- 
manders to withdraw their forces from that city, and, by a 
rapid movement, concentrate them in front of Gen. Pope’s 
division on the Rapidan, in numbers fur exceeding those of 
the National army. The consequence has been that Gen. 
Pope has fallen back to the line of the Rappahannock, thus 
compelling the rebels to follow him without the advantage 
of railway transportation, through a country already pretty 
well cleared of forage and supplies. The Government, with 
a blindness to its own interests, and that of which we should 
think experience would have cured it by this time, has 
undertaken to supervise the transinission of military news, 
and but little, therefore, is known of what is really going 
on at the central point of interest. It is known, neverthe- 
less, that Gen. Pope oecupies the north bank of the Rappa- 
hannock for a long distance above and below the point where 
it is intersected by the Orange and Alexandria railway, and 
that the rebels are endeavoring to force a passage, either to 
break Pope's centre or attack him in flank. This Pope is 
obstinately determined to prevent, with the obvious purpose 
of keeping the rebels in check until reinforced by the troops 
lately on the Peninsula, a portion of which, with Gen. 
McClellan at their head, itis reported, reached Aquia Creek 
on the 21st of August, and at once advanced to the support 
of Pope. 

The great question of interest is whether these troops, 
the Army of the Potomac and the Army of the Peninsula, 
have succeeded in -effecting a junction. If so, the rebels 


must fight a great battle, with the almost ce spect 
of being beaten, or else retreat. Their leaders ‘ectly 
well aware of this, and will force an issue at once sible. 
It will be seen, therefore, that very serious uences 


depend on the operations now in progress in Virginia. If 
Pope should be beaten, arapid march on Washington, which 
McClellan’s force would hardly be able to check, would be 
the obvious attempt of the rebels. Every day gained is 
therefore a gain to the National cause, for we may well 
regard the combined forces of Pope and McClellan as in- 
vincible, particularly in view of the reinforcements of new 
troops, now pouring into Washington at the rate of three 
regiments a day. 

The suspense inspired by this condition of affairs cannot 
be of long duration. A very few days must determine the 
question, one way or another. Thisis the rebel opportunity ; 
failing to improve it successfully, their fate is inevitable 
The new force coming into the field, if properly directed, 
must speedily crush the army of Lee, Johnston and Jackson. 

In the South-West the rebel guerillas are having it very 
much all their own way, while Gen. Buell—who won immor- 
tality by permitting Gen. Johnston to hold in check his 
75,000 men for months with only 14,000—is occupying him- 
self with cashiering abler and better officers than himself, 
and in protecting rebel henroosts. It seems not unlikely that 
he will be cut off and captured. If it were not for the brave 
men who are with him, and whose energies he paralyzes, 
such a consummation might be one ‘‘ devoutly to be wished.” 
But we question if the rebels would care to withdraw so 
valuable, albeit unconscious ally, from his present career of 
usefulness. 

The traditions of savage warfare have had a new and 
bloody illustration in the Far West, in the vicinity of Fort 
Ridgley, where the Indians, under rebel instigation, have 
perpetrated a wholesale massacre of the defenceless inh it- 
ants of all ages and sexes. Nearly five hundred are said to 
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The Union, First, Last and For Ever. 

Tur President has written the following characteristic 
letter in reply to one addressed to him by the editor of the 
Tribune, through the columns of that paper. It amounts to 
this: The Union must be preserved with slavery, under the 
provisions of the Constitution, if possible, but without it 
if necessary. In other words, if circumstances shall arise 
which will render the destruction of slavery essential to the 
National integrity, then slavery must fall. The President 
reserves to himself the privilege of judging as to when that 
exigency may arise. On that point opinions may differ 
widely. Mr. Greeley, it appears, thinks the hour has struck. 
The President evidently thinks it has not, and prefers to 
wait “yet a little longer.” It is proof of Mr. Lincoln’s con- 
servative tendencies that he has never yet been in advance 
of the nation on any question of public policy. 


“EXE CUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Au, 22, 1862, 

* Hon, Horace GreeL“y—Dear Sir—I have just received yours of 
the 19th inst., wddreseed to myself through the New York 7'rilune., 
“Tf there be in it any statements or assumptions of facts which I may 
know to be erroneous, I do not now and here controvert them. 
“If there be any inferences which I may believe to be falsely drawn, I 
do not now and here argue against them. 
“If there be perceptible init an impatient and dictatorial tone, I waive 
it in deference to an old friend whose heart I have always supposed to 
be right. 
“ As tothe policy I ‘seem to be pursuing,’ as you say, 1 have not 
meant to leave any one in doubt. I would save the Union, I would 
save it the shortest way under the Constitution. 

“The sooner the national authority can be restored, the nearer the 
Union will be—the Union as it was. 

‘If there be those who would not save the Union unless they could 
at the same time save slavery, I do not agree with them. 
‘If there be those who would not save the Union unless they could 
at the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. 
“ My paramount object is to save the Union, and not either to save 
or destroy slavery. 
“If I could save the Union without freeing any slave I would do it, 
and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves I would do it, and if I 
could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, J would also do 
that. 
“What I do about slavery and the colored race I do because I believe 
it helps to save this Union, and what I forbear, I forbear because I do 
not believe it would help to save the Union. 
“T shall do less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts 
the cause, and 1 shall do more whenever I believe doing more will help 
the cause. 
‘*T shall try to correct errors, when shown to be errors, and J shall 
adopt new views 80 fast as they shall appear to be true views. 
“T have here stated my purpose according to my view of official duty, 
and I intend no modification of my oft expressed personal wish that all 
men everywhere could be free. 
* Yours, A. LINCOLN.” 


Message of Jeff. Davis. 


Tue rebel Congress met again in Richmond on the 18th 
of August, and Jeff. Davis sent in his third Message. It is 
mainly an indictyaént against the United States on the score 
of its barbarisin and “ atrocities” in war, treating the affairs 
of the ‘‘ Southeyn Confederacy” with remarkable brevity. Mr. 
Davis is horrifiéd at the Confiscation bills passed by Con- 
gress, which he pronounces “ of a character so atrocious as 
to insure, if executed, the utter ruin of the entire popula- 
tion of these States.” One wotld not suppose, from Mr. 
Davis’s language, that he and his Congress have carried on 
the confiscation of the property of Southern loyalists, with 
merciless severity, for an entire year. The traitor President 
also charges the Government with ‘‘ complicity in the crime 
of forging the moneyed obligations of the Confederate 
Government,” and supplying its soldiers with them as a 
means of defrauding unsuspecting rebels, and breaking 
down the credit of the Southern Treasury! The Butler 
order about indecent females in New Orleans also comes in 
for its share of distortion, and is dwelt upon with great 
affectation of horror. At the same time the fidelity of the 
Western Indians is highly commended, but without reference 
to the savage atrocities of which they have been guilty, and 
of which the newspapers of the@lay recount to us new and 
fearful examples in the vicinity of Fort Ridgley, where, it 
is said, more than 500 unarmed men, women and children 
have fallen under the tomahawk and scalping-knife! 


In conclusign, Mr. Davis talks of retaliation for what he 
styles the ‘‘ barbarism” of the United States, and recom- 
mends the subject to the attention of the rebel Congress. 
Looking, perhaps, to the safety of his own neck, he hints to 
them the propriety of authorizing measures of viclence 
which he dares not openly indicate. How the Congress under- 
stands him may be inferred from some of its proceedings. 
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Mr. Miles, of South Carolina, proposed a bill providing for 
hanging all slaves taken with arms in their hands, and for 
the immediate execution of such white officers as may be 
found commanding them. Mr. Foote, of Tennessee, intro- 
dueed a bill for putting to.death all National officers, wher 
captured, who may have ordered the efecution of guerillas. 
Also a bill denying to any force composed of white and 
black soldiers the privileges of war, and authorizing the 
sale of the negroes, if taken, into slavery, and the hanging 
or shooting of their commanders, ‘as may be most con- 
venient.” None of these bills were acted on, but their pre- 


the rebels. They dread, most of all things, the appearance 
of the negro in the field, as an adjunct of the war. 

Altogether, this Message of Mr. Davis seems mainly de- 
signed for effect abroad, and to appeal to the sympathetic 
sensibilities of Europe. The red-handed traitors and 
assassins of the South pay an involuntary tribute to honor 
and humanity in seeking to represent themselves as angels 
of light and ministers of mercy, 





End of the Peninsular Campaign. 


TuE campaign on the Peninsula is ended; the proud army 
of the Potomac, reduced by disease and battle to hardly 
half its original numbers, has retraced its steps, and isa 
second time .on the banks of the Potomac, scarred, worn 
and weary, with Richmond as far off as when it broke up its 
camps five months »go. It has fought, and suffered, and 
bled in vain; and though unsuccessfal it has the proud con- 
sciousness that it deserved success, and would certainly 
have achieved it under competent leadership. It is not the 
fault of the army that it was heldgeashed for fifteen days 
at Fortress Monroe, until the’8,000 frightened rebels at 
Yorktown were reinforced; nor yet was it the army’s fault 
that six precious weeks were wasted before Yorktown, in 
formally besieging a position which the rebels never in- 
tended to hold, except just long enough to enable tixem to 
concentrate their scattered forces for the defence of Rich- 
mond. It was not the fault of the army that the victory of 
Williamsburg was not followed up, and Richmond entered 
on the heels of the demoralized rebels. It was not tie 
fault of the army that it was pushed into the midst of # 
deadly swamp,to rot and die there, while its commander 
waited for Jackson to fight a campaign and Beauregard to 
dissolve an army, and both to concentrate the flower of 
their forces at Richmond. It was not the fault of the army 
that it was held entangled ou the Chickahominy until a su- 
perior force was gathered against it, before the discovery 
was made that the position was untenable, and a transfer of 
base rendered necessary, at the cost of 20,000 men and mil- 
lions of dollars in supplies. It needs no appeal to History 
to determine on whom the responsibility of the failure of 
the campaign on the Peninsula should rest; it only remains 
to be seen if the reputation of our armns, and the safety of 
the National cause will ever again be entrusted to a com- 
mainder whose incompetence has been proved on a scale of 
grandeur, and at acost unparalleled in the chronicles of 
war. 


Garibaldi. 

Tux movements of Garibaldi force the attention of 
Europe, and in the guarded language of the Continental 
press, ‘‘the various powers are convinced of the dangers of 
the prolonged occupation of Rome bythe French.” In other 
words, if the Emperor of the French insists on keeping an 
ariny in Rome, and on maintaining the temporal power of the 
Pope, a contest is inevitable, which may spread far beyond 
the Italian peninsula, and perhaps light the fires of revolu- 
tion once more all over Europe. Her great popular leader 
is determined to compel a prompt solution of the Roman 
question, and in this he is seconded by the whole Italian 
people. King Victor Emanuel, coerced by France, proclaims 
against the movement, but seems impotent to check it. As 
said by Garibaldi himself, in a recent specch to his followers : 
‘* The present state of affairs cannot continue. I go against the Gov- 
ernment because it will not let me goto Rome. I go against France 
because she defends the Pope. I will have Rome at any price—Rome or 
death! If I suceeed, so much the better; if not, I will destroy the Italy 
which I made myself.” 

It is significant that the Mazzini party now warmly seconds 
Garibaldi, who has put himself at the head of a force of 
about 3,000 men, which, like the avalanche, gathers volume 
and power with every step in its course. A feeble attempt 
to arrest him has been made by the royal army, but the sol- 
diers refuse to fire on the ‘“‘ Army of Deliverance,” which has 
inscribed on its banners ‘‘ Rome or Death!” 

The question is, will Louis Napoleon undertake to compe] 
the King of Italy to oppose by force the undoubted will of 
nine-tenths of his subjects? If so, a war is inevitable— 
Garibaldi versus Napoleon. 


What is Conservatism? 


(Tue following puragraphs, communicated to us by 4 
thoughtful foreigner, who has cast his lot in this country, 
contain food for reflection, et a time when the integrity of 
the nation, with all it gives of dignity and secures of 
liberty, trembles in the scale. Is it the part of wisdom, at 
such a time, to be diverted or frightened from the measures 
which instinct and reason dictate as necessery to maintain 
the National life, by opprobrious epithets and the clangor 
of cant phrases which have lost their meaning, and, under 
present circumstances, can have no application? This is 
the question which our correspondent undertakes to an- 
swer. | 


There are men who giory in the designation of Conservatives. (urs 
being a deliberative community, cach individual in it is of necessity # 
component part of the social and political organization. Differences of 
opinion must exist in mixed communities; those which are diametr! 
cally opposed to each other are the extremes or ultras, and the juste 
miliex or mean is Conservative. 

In our earlier serageses to establish a republic, the policy of conser: 
atism may have been the wisest; a policy which overlooked many evils 


to attain that great desideratum of social existence, liberty to the indi 
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vidual and to the whole, or in other words to secure the establishment 
of a Republic. Hence slavery, a recognized evil, was left to grow as an 
excrescence upon our system, until now it seems to be an almost abso- 
lute necessity that it should be lopped off. Without referring to the 
philanthropic side of the question, or the interests of the African race, 
it behooves us to think of ourselves, of the great principle of liberty 
committed to our guardianship, and the stabil-ty of our Republic. 

Slavery is antagonistic to bur own freedom, for it has nurtured the 
element of aristocracy in the very heart of democracy. It has made of 
a portion of our people the most arrogant aristocrats. Born and nur- 
tured as dominant, for many generations feudal lords in their own de- 
mesnes, these high-bred gentlemen have come to regard themselves as 
the power that shall rule the Republic, as the only real statesmen, as 
the soul of the body politic. Consequently the moment another supre- 
macy ov:rpowers their egotism, they desert the temple of Liberty, and 
fight for an independent organization, and to raise themselves into 
lords and potentates—for the elements of liberty and equality can never 
be developed by such aristocrats in sentiment. Hence our struggle; 
they for mastery, we for equality; they for oligarchy, we for demo- 
eracy. In this clash of extremes can there be a juste-milieu, or in this 
war of antagonistic clements can we stop to be Conservative? If Con- 
servatism means the preservation of our Republican institutions, we, 
all of the North, are certainly Conservative; but if Conservatism de- 
mands the maintenance of an evil which threatens our liberties, and 
which has brought upon us this terrible crisis, there is not a man of us 
who will not be ready to become a Radical to save the nation. 

And if Ultraism consists in rescuing the Union at all hazards, we say 
Ultraism all hail! For the moments are precious, and the sovereignty 
of the people must be maintained. 

In the name, then, of Liberty and life, away with a cognomen which 
designates a policy which, through hesitation, or the witehery of words, 
leads to ruin and National death. 





a 
The Public Debt. 
Enemies of the country and secret traitors have sought, 
ineffectually, it is true, to create public discontent by exaggerated state- 
ments of Government expenditure and the public debt, It has been 
stated that we are expending $2,000,000 a day, and that our debt is 
$1,000,000,000, ete., ete. Now, the fact is, that on the Ist of July, our 
debt, in round numbers, was $511,000 000. From this we must deduct 
the money in hand, $7,000,000, the balance of the debt existing before 
the war commenced, $60,000,000, and the amount of old debt and interest 
paid off during the year, $21,000,000, which leaves the total expenditure 
from the commeacement of the war up to July 1st—480 days—$423,000,000, 
or something over $800,000 per day. A great part of this has gone for 
fortifications, vessels, arms, etc., which will not require renewal, and 
which will be saved in the expenditures of the current year. 
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Tue Drart.—The first call of the Government for 300,000 
men ‘ for three years or the war,” if not filled by volunteers, can only 
he filled by nine months’ men under the draft. The law does hot author- 
ize the President to raise tro. ps ‘‘for three years or the war,” except by 
volunteering. In fact, it expressly provides that he shall not draft them 
for a longer time than nine months. When, therefore, language is used 
indicating a draft to fill up the regiments of three years volunteers, or 
to fill up the old regiments, it is to be understood simply to mean that 
the deficiencies will be made up of nine months men, 





ARROWSMITH Repivivus.—The American correspondeut 
of the London Times, in a recent letter tells the fo.lowing, among other 
equally veritable stories, for the benefit of British gobemouches : 

‘* A Federal officer recently returned from Harrison’s Landing states 
that the dead are so numerous that McClellan has been compelled to 
burn the bodies. He cannot bury them within the limits of the camp 
for fear of an epidemic. He cannot bury them beyond the limits for 
fear of the attacks of the enemy. ‘The consequence is that every night 
the bodies are piled in heaps, and the camp is illdmined with the glare 
of an incremation horrible to think of, but absolutely necessary to the 
health and safety of the army.” 

Why didn’t the veracious correspondent round off his horrible story 
with the addition that the dead were eaten as well as roasted? There 
was a strong suspicion that the TJ'imes’ late correspondent was a knave. 
As to the applicability of the usually coupled alternative, in ease of the 
present correspondent, there can be no doubt, 





Ir is said that when Col. Daniel McCook heard of the 
murder of his brother, Gen. McCook, he fell on his knees, and raising 
his right hand to Heaven swore, through his set teeth, “ Pll never take 
another rebel prisoner as long as God gives me breath.” 





EFFECT OF THE DRAFT ON THE Ham Dyr Trape.—The 
hair dye trade is prostrated. Nobody,except some ancient female has 
used the article since the call was made for all men “‘ under 45 years of 
age.” Gray hairs are getting fashionable, and men grow old suddenly 
in these times. 





Tne Navy.—The number of United States armed vessels 
destroyed by the rebels since the commencement of the war has been 
three—the Cumberland, Congress and Varuna, The number of rebe} 
armed vessels destroyed by the U. 8. Navy (notincluding the Merrimac) 
twenty-three : 

Vessels captured or seized by U. 8. Naval vessels 

since the rebellion, engaged in running the 

blockade, €te.....+.+eee0+ coecee occcccccoces coves wore 
Estimated value of prize money to be distributed 

on the above condemned prizes.....+++++ee+++++B18,500,000 





Tue New Orleans Delta states, in its account of the fight 
at Buton Rouge: “ The most conspicuous of the rebels was a huge negro, 
armed and equipped with knapsack, musket and uniform; he led the 
rebels, and met his death at the hands of one of our men. Pressed back 
by our left, and our ground regained, the battle raged in front with des- 
perate fierceness,”’ 





Ir is along time since we have heard of that illustrious 
ally and “ great and good friend” of Queen Victoria, the Mosquito King. 
We have now, however, a piece of news from the royal family. Advices 
from San Juan del Norte state “ that the Princess Matilda, sister to his 
Majesty the King of Mosquito, murdered her husband recently at Cape 
Gracias, by first hitting him over the head with a bludgeon, which felled 
him to the ground, when she plunged a pair of scissors into his side 
with her delicate fingers, causing him to give up the ghost. The British 
Consulate here is not yet draped in mourning; but the King’s agent 
wears a becoming gravity.” 





DRAFTING AS A SPuR TO MaTRIMONY.—A correspondent of 
an evening newspaper lately proposed that the Government should 
follow the example of Europe, and make its draft for soldiers from 
amoung unmarried men, as those best able to be spared for the field. 
The suggestion has been warmly seconded by the ladies, especially the 
unmarried ones, who evidently think that the rush into matrimony, to 
escape conscription, would beat the “ skedaddle” to Canada “ all hollow.” 
“If the Government were to threaten such a thing, if only for a week,” 
remarked Miss McFlimsey, “‘ what a poppin’ o’ questions there would 
be, and such a demand for frosted cake, and white veils, and orange 
flowers—an oh!” (and here Miss MeFlimsey looked over her fan to the 
‘nice young minister opposite,’) ‘‘ what a harvest for the poor clergy !” 





Tue Inpians.—The National force at Fort Gibson, in the 
Cherokee country, numbers about 5,000 men, with two batteries of six 
guns each. The force is divided as follows: 3,000 Indians and 2,000 
whites. The Indians are formed into a brigade by themselves, under 
the command of Col. R. W. Furness, of Nebraska. The Cherokee 
nation may be considered as two-thirds loyal. John Ross, the principal 
chief, is astride the fenee, and necda decision upon the part of the 
National Government to make him take sides. He is, however, under 
arrest by the Comamander. The Creck indiams are about two-thirds 
loyal. The Choctaws are mostly “ secesh 





PRAYFRS VOR AMFRICA.—-The English diocese of Oxford 
has taken the initiative of offering up public prayers for this coantry, 
the Bishop haviny addressed the subjoined letter to his Archdeacons : 

“ CUDDESTON PALACE, July 30, 1562. 


“MY DEAR Mn, AKCHDEACON—May I request you to communicate 














FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


to the clergy of your archdeaconry the following injunction from me as 
ordinary : 

“ That, on the Sunday after the receipt of it, oy |. notice to their 
congregations, at the conclusion of the Nicene Cited, in these terms: 

“© You are earnestly desired to make your humble supplications to 
Almighty God, who is the author of peace and lover of concord, that 
He will promote peace rmong our brethren in America, and inspire their 
hearts with Christian unity and fellowship.’ 

“To allow of which prayer, a short pause will for the present be 
made after the suffrage in the |.itany, ‘ that it may please Thee to give 
all nations unity, peace and concord;’ and also, in the prayer ‘ for all 
sorts and conditions of men,” after the werds ‘we commend to Thy 
fatherly goodness all those who are in any ways afflicted or d'stressed 
in mind, body or estate.’ 

‘Tam, my dear Mr. Archdeacon, your faithful friend and brother, 

“8. OXON.” 





FEMALE PaTrRIOTIsSM IN ONONDAGA CounTy.—Two hun- 
dred and nine ladies of the city of Syracuse and vicinity have signed a 
paper offering to supply the places of such of the clerks and salesmen 
of Onondaga county as will enlist for the war. The roll is constantly 
being added to. Many of the signatures are said to be beautiful speci- 
mens of writing, 





Gov. Purrvornt, of Virginia, has issued an order direct- 
ing a complete enrollment of all the able-bodied citizens of Norfolk 
county between the ages of 18 and 45. Any refusal to answer questions 
or insubordinate conduct on the part of the citizens will be reported to 
the nearest military commander of the United States forces. It is 
probable that the militia of such of the other countics of the State as are 
loyal to the Union, or wre occupied by our troops, will also be enrolled. 

Tne great iron-elad steamship Ironsides, the largest and 
most formidable vessel of the kind so far built in this country, started 
on her first cruise, on the 20th of August, from Philadelphia, Her desti- 
nation is of course unknown. 

_ NINEVY-THREE rebel prisoners, confined in ‘‘ Prison No. 2,” 
at Camp Chase, Ohio, addressed a memorial on the 6th inst. to the then 
Governor of Kentucky, setting forth their unfortunate condition; de- 
claring that they have been aud are law-abiding citizens, and have not 
done anything contrary to the laws of Kentucky or the United States; 
but were arrested and imprisoned in violation of both, and that they are 
denied trial, ete,, wherefore they pray the interposition of the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky in their behalf, and that they be tried by their 
“peers” of that State. 





‘* RINGING IN” Recruits IN Boston.—The people of Bos- 
ton have a “ way of their own” in doing business, whether in peace or 
war, and the following, which at first seems rather startling : 

We are told in a Boston paper of recent date, that the grounds about 
the ** Old South Church ” have been pees sae a recruiting tent placed 
therein. Here they have hung the bell captured from Beauregard anil 
sent to Boston by Gen. Butler, from New Orleans. As soon as a recruit 
is enlisted, he is taken under this bell, and it is “‘ rung like thander.” 
This serves a double purpose. It hardens the individual's acoustics to 
the roar of artillery, while at the same time it informs every Puritan 
within an area of two miles that another recruit has enlisted, 


Moprst Worrit.—Mr. Seward, in a recent letter to Mr. 
KF. W. Hughes, of Philudelphia, says that if it were not for his duties 
in Washington, “ mediating between differing parties and jealous sects 
or else watching and counteracting the intrigues of traitors in Europe,” 
he thinks he “ could make an appeal to Democrats and Republicans, 
Abolitionists and Slavcholders, in behalf of our distracted country, 
that would bring the whole people at once under arms, and send treason 
reeling back into theden of darkness from whence it sprung.” The 
only comment we have to make on Mr, Seward’s modest appreciation 
of himself is, that he had better make his “ appeal” and let his duties 
“ slide”—especially as the result which he anticipates from the former 
would render quite unnecessary his further attention to the latter, Let 
us have the “ appeal.” 

Rese. Losses BEVORE RicuMonyv.—The Richmond corre- 
spondent of the Charleston (8. C.) Mercury states, on the authority of 
the Superintendent of the Army Intelligence Office in the rebel capital, 
that the total loss of the rebels in the seven days’ fight before Ricli- 
mond was between 18,000 and 20,000, Of these 3,500 were killed and 
12,500 wounded. Mr. Martin V. Moore, of the 1st North Carolina cay- 
alry, in a letter to the Richmond Hnquirer, states that the number of 
wounded, of the North Carolina troops alone, was ‘ 3,468, not includ 
ing several hundred who went home or were left in the field hospitals.” 


Reset. Forces.—It is now officially stated in Richmond 
that the whole rebel force in the field does not exceed 300,000 men. 
Johnston had but 40,000 men at Manassas, Magruder had but 7,500 at 
Yorktown when Gen, McClellan landed on the Peninsula, This num- 
ber was augmented to 67,000 when Yorktown was evacuated, When 
Gen, McClellan arrived before Richmond the rebel force in that city was 
85,000 men. 





Tue Lassiz’s Crinotine.—A Perthshire baronet was 
lately making a tour of his estates among the Highlands of Scotland, 
where the people are still unfortunately open to the suspicion of con- 
founding meum and tuum, and where modern innovations in dress are 
supposed not to have penetrated. As he rode along he saw what he 
supposed to be a deadly game-net hanging behind the door of a farm- 
house. Pointing it out exultingly to his tenant, “ Here, Mr. M., I’ve 
long been suspecting these poaching-nets, and now we have the proof.” 
“ Hoot, Sir P.,” said the honest farmer, “ that’s the lassie’s crinoline |” 





Sounp Apvicre.—The Count de Gasparin, an eminent 
French writer, who has proved in various ways his friendship for the 
United States, in a letter dated Valleyres, July 28th, urges: 

“Try to have your Generals learn to concentrate their forces, as those 
of the South have done. It is not important to have half adozen armies 
but to have one or two; and to be always most numerous at essential 
points. To know how to concentrate forces, and to sacrifice the second- 
ary to the principal : this, it is said, is almost the wiole art of war.” 





Tux proceeds of Gottschalk’s concert at Saratoga Springs, 
in aid of the sick and wounded soldiers, amounted to #800, The Ladies 
Aid Society 0! the Springs have publicly acknowledged the receipt of 
the money, which, “ in honor of the patriotic and distinguished donor,” 
they have called “ The Gottschalk Soldiers’ Relief Fund.” 

SHORT AND 10 THE Pornt.—General Butler has issucd 
the following “ Special Order, No. 251:” 


‘* All the property of John Slidell, an officer of the rebel Government, 


is hereby confiscated.” 


Tne “last ditch” in which the rebels propose to die is 
probably the same of which the repentant traitor, Enobarbus, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Anthony and Cleopatra,” was in search : 

* I will go seek 
Some ditch wherein to die; the foul best fite 
My latter part of life.” 

Wirn the evacuation of the Peninsula, we take it, spades 
were “played out,” and now we expect clubs will be led and the game 
wou, 


A pat_y contemporary has been favored with some “ in- 
teresting information’’ froma gentleman who left Richmond “ on Friday 
last,” who informed the editor of the daily contemporary aforesaid, that | 
‘‘ the rebels have the highest opinion of MeClellan’s generalship. They | 
consider his movements on the Peninsula as masterly.” We have no | 
doubt of it! And so, also, do all the sympathizers with the rebels in the | 
North. 

| 


How To Escare toe Drart.—Some shrewd individnal in 
Philadelphia recently took advantage of the state of the public mind in | 
reference to drafting, and advertised to let those interested know “‘ How | 
to Escape the Draft,’ for a consideration. As might be supposed, he 
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was flooded with applicants with the required number of postage 
stamps, for which he rfturned a slip of paper, on which was written the 
word “ ENLIsT!” 








HIsTORY OF THE WAR.--No. 25 of Frank Leslie’s folio “ Pir. 
torial History of the War” is published. The historical partis from offici: 1 
documents, and reliable. Thé engravings aré by his own artists, superbly 
engraved, and well printed. One engraving, ov#r a yard in length, show- 
ing the bombardment of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the destruc- 
tion of the rebel flotilla of iron-plated vessels, by our National squadron, 
under Commodore Farragut, has never been equalled in the line of wood 
engraving in this country.—Boston Evening Transcript. 





How OTuers See Us.—The London Spectator, which has 
been from the start a warm friend of the North, in a late serious article, 
while expressing hope and faith in the success of the National arms, 
is still constrained to say : 


*‘ There is an appearance of listlessness everywhere, a dull sense of 
incomp:tency at headquarters, a half-conscious perception that with 
party cries for watchwords and half-hearted slaveholders for leaders, a 
war waged ayainst the extension of slavery can never be made success- 
ful. There is no disposition, to peace, and no desire to negotiate; but 
there is a disposition to do nothing, and doing nothing with a bayonet 
at one’s throat is only a gentle term for suicide. * * * The 
news, as we said, is disheartening for all who believe that the cause of 
the North is, amidst many errors and much half-heartedness, still the 
cause of freedom.” 


in commenting on the late battles before Richmond, the Washington 
correspondent of the Spectatorg a warm frient of the Union, remarks: 


“Undoubtediy Gen, MeClellan is popular with his officers; and the 
army, in common with the nation, has a conviction that their own credit 
is mixed up with his. If you can only overdraw your account lavishly 
with your bankers, they will support you with ‘fresh’ advices, believe 
in your ultimate solvency against conviction, and hope against hope till 
the day of bankruptey. The ‘ Young Na leon’ is in a like fortunate 
condition. H& has had his draft upon the future discounted so lavishly, 
has involved both nation and Government so largely in his success, that 
he can rely on being backed to almost any amount.’ 


As regards the late Congress, the same correspondent writes: 


“It is the fashion of the Democrats and Pro-Slavery party to decry 
the present Congress, but in history, I think, its place will ve a distin- 
= ed one. 1 know of few legislative sessions which can show a 

igher record ; slavery abolished in the District of Columbia, the slave 
trade under the American flag prohibited practically as well as legally, 
slavery interdicted for ever in all present or future Terrigories of the 
Uni States. This is no small work in the cause of freédom agrinst 
slavery. A greater, though, perhaps, a less apparent step, has been 
made towards abolition by the Confiscation bill, passed last Saturday.” 


oo 


NEWS, SCRAPS AND ITEMS. 


Tue Israelites of Chicago have subscribed nearly $8,000 
toward the enlistment fund of that city. 


SENATOR PuGu, of Ohio, having received an invitation to 
be present at a war — Cincinnati, replied, 

* You must excuse me, think 1t is time for those who have not 
themselves enlisted to quit exhorting others on the subject.” 


‘Tne surplus preduce of Ohio for this year wil! exceed in 
value the interest of $1,000,000,000, and will ameuut to douvle the interest 
on the National debt made by the war during the first year. 


‘Tur British iron steamer Karnak was sunk some months 
ugo on a coral reef near the Bahamas, Some time after two young men 
from Bath, Maine, bought the wreck for $820, thinking to get enongh 
old iron from her to make the speculation pay. After inapecting her 
with submarine armor they plugged up her holes, pumped out the water, 
raised her to the surface, aud carried her to Nassau, where they rigged 
her with sails, as a bark, at an expense of $4,000 more, and soon she will 
be iu New York, when after putting in a new boiler (the rest of her ma- 
chinery being good), she wil be worth &75,000 to $100,000 at least. 


Tue official report of John L. Clark, Colonel and A. D.C. 
to Gen. Banks, of the rebel force at the batgle of Cedar Mountain, foots 
up thus: 





Infantry ..... Cocccccccccccocese eeeveee cccccccecssccecs 21,618 
Cavalry .....00- TTTTITT TTT TT PPYTTTITI TTT TTT eeeecese 2,800 
BIOL. oc cncccessccncccess eeeccccccccccces Cocececces 1,000 

Total Cngaged....cccccccceccees erecececescevess 20135 


‘Tue War Department has issued an order that hereafter 
no Major or Brigadier-Generals shall be appointed excepting from 
amoug officers of the regular army, who have rendered meritorious and 
distinguished services, or volunteer officers, who, by some successful 
achievement in the field, shall have displayed the military qualifications 
required for the duties of a general officer. 


Orpers have been issued to prepare rolls of the rebel 
prisoners of war confined at Indianapolis, with a view to exchange, ‘The 
rolls foot up 4,300; of this number 2,200 are ‘'ennesseeang, who refuse 


to be exchanged, and desire to take the oath of allegiance, 


It is a most significant fact that U. 8S. Treasury Notes are 
atapremiumin Richmond, From this it would seem that whatever 
confidence the rebels may have in their military strength, they have but 
little in that upon which all military strength depends—the credit of 
their Government, 


A LETTER written some time ago, by an officer of high po- 
sition in the National army at Huntsville, Ala., says that they have 
several companies composed of Alabarra Union men already organized, 
and they will soon have enough to make a regiment, 


Tux oath of allegiance has been administered to 14,222 
persons in New Orleans, and the parole oath to 4,052 Confederate offi- 
cers and soldiers, up to date of August 6, 


Ir has been at last determined to razee and cover with 
iron the war steamer Niagara, 


Goy. 8Tan.ry, of North Carolina, has ordered elections 
for 8 of the United States Congress in the ist and 2d districts 
of , now held by the National authorities. 


hmond ELzaminer of August 13 states that salt in 
is worth #75 per sack; negro brogans #10 a pair, and that 
« ot be had for love nor money.” 


In 1860 there were 4,259 manufacturing establishments 
in the city of New York; capital invested, over $60,000,000 ; cost of raw 
material, #88,500,000; number of men and boys employed, 64,000; 
nomber of women and girls, 24,500; the annual value of production was 
$158,000,000, The largest amount of capital invested in one branch is 
printing. 

Tur State of Indiana has furnished her quota under the 
last call for volunteers, and then doubled the figures. That is, the call 
is for 13 regiments, and she has to-day 25 full regiments, armed, equip- 
ped and ready for service in her country’s cause, 


Tux Boston 7raveller sums up American fighting thus: 
Number of battles of the Revolution, ‘o; o: the war of 1812, 15; in 
Mexico, 12; during this rebellion, 47. 


Tur United States steam frigate Powhatan has been de- 
tailed by the Navy Department for secret service, and it is rumored that 
she is to act as consort to the iron-clad frigate ‘New LIronsides, which 
sailed from Philadelphia, on the 2ist of August, for an unknown desti- 
uation, 


Tur Cleveland Leader announces that a very pretty young 
lady of that city offers a kiss to any able-bodied, good-looking young 
man who will enlist. Improving on the inea, the editor of a Wheeling 
paper suggests that some of our pretty, rosy-lipped young ladies offer 
4 marry such of the young men as will enlist after they return from 
the war. 


A Boston paper announces that Mr. Dana G. Agnew, of 





that city, has concluded arrangements with Mr. F. F. Wells, who bas 
contracted with Government to_ raise the vessels gunk in Hampton 
Roads, to take an active part in the diving department of the undertak- 
ing. The work will be carried on with skill and , and no ex- 
pense be spared to insure its success. Among the vessels to be raised 
may be mentioned the Congress, Cumberland, Merrimac and Rartian. 
Preparatory to commencing operations, a survey of the vessels will be 
had to ascertain their condition, etc, 


A MAN named Gallot, aged 105, resting in the Rue des 
Ecoles, Paris, presented himself within the last few days at the Ministry 
of War, to receive an allowance from the State. He was accompanied 
by his wife, aged 103, both enjoying excellent health, and not appearin, 
to have eny intention of leaving this world just yet. The old man ha 
served uine years under Louis XVI., and in a part of the wars of the 
Republic and the Empire, He left the service in 1815. 
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THE CAMPAIGN ON THB RAPIDAN—UNION SOLDIERS BURYING TUL DPAD, MONDAY, AUGUST 11, 1Wo DiyYs AFIER THE BATTL’ OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN.—fROM A SKEICH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


OUR ARMY ON THE RAPIDAN. 


WE continue to-day our sketches, illustrating the present 
momentous campaign on the Rapidan, whence Gen. Pope’s army 
is slowly falling back to Vredericksburg, to join the divisions 
under Burnside and McClellan, so as to form one grand army, under 
the controlling mind of Gen. Halleck. Our sketches of the recent 
battle of Cedar Mountain are peculiarly interesting, since they so 
thoroughly demonstrate the deadly nature of that conflict, in which 
the forces of the rebels exceeded ours three to one. 


Gordon’s and Crawford’s Brigades Charging through 
the Woods. 


An officer of the staff thus describes this glorious charge: The 
artillery firing had continued for more than an hour, without pro- 
ducing much effect on either side, when the rebel battery on our 
right got the range of our battery, and we were meeting with severe 
loss at every discharge; then it was that the order was given to the 
first brigade to charge the enemy’s left. Let me attempt to des- 
cribe the ground over which this charge was made. Our troops 
were drawn up in the edge of a piece of woods, between which and 
the next woods was an open field, some 350 yards across. This field 
was very broken and rough, and sloped from the woods we occupied 
toward that held by the enemy; just before reaching the woods the 
ground rises again at one point nevr the end of the woods opposite 
to our left as we advanced, quite abruptly ; and here was the battery 
which was doing so much execution. The woods are about 200 yards 
deep, and then you come to another open field. In these woods the 
enemy's infantry were packed as closely as they could be stowed; 


THE CAMPAIGN ON THE RAPIDAN—CAPT. KNAPP’S BATTERY ENGAGING THE REBELS 


regiment behind regiment, so that as fast as one was overcome an- 
other took its place. 

As soon as the order to advance was given, the brigade moved 
forward, until it came to the open field in perfect silence. As soon 
as it was clear from the woods, with a cheer that could have been 
heard all over the battle ground, it took the double-quick, and 
though at every step its ranks grew thinner from the murderous fire 
through which it passed, yet there was no faitering, no hesitancy ; 
onward, across the field, up the slope into and through the woods it 
went, until it met the second line of the enemy’s overpowering forces. 
Forced at last to yield to overwhelming odds, it retired over the 

round gained, at such a frightful cost, until it reached the cover 
rom which it started. Here what remained held their position un- 
til the third brigade could come to its support. When exhausted, 
eut to pieces, its officers all gone, with no one to direct it, those who 
survived gathered as fast as they could, and in the morning, all that 
was left of that brigade was less than 700 men. ‘To say that our loss 
was fearful conveys no idea; figures in this case are more eloquent 
than words. 
Capt. Knapp’s Battery 

Also deserves great credit. Its firing was admirable; and although 
the first to fire a shot, it was also the last. Several times did this 
skilful soldier and his well-trained men check the advance of the 
enemy, and finally compelled him to retire. The skill with which 
Capt. Knapp chose his position was very conspicuous, and was 
much commended by Gen. Banks. 


The Closing Scene at Night. 








Mr. Forbes says that the scene at night was very striking. ‘It 


was past 10 o’clock, there was a bright moonlight and a clear, blue 
sky. We were on a —s ground, while the enemy’s batteries were 
shelling us from the woods, our batteries replying, and one by one 
driving them further back. The hospital was near our position, and 
wounded men were lying on the ground, waiting their turn to receive 
surgical attention. Near them were groups of Seas sae 
lances, ammunition wagons, etc. I have taken my sketch just as 
McDowell’s corps are marching upon the field.” 
Union Soldiers Burying the Dead. 

On Monday, August 11, in accordance with an agreement, a de- 
tachment of troops was sent to bury the dead. he scene was 
striking. Several of the rebel soldiers mixed among our men, 
observing the solemn proceedings. This was in full view of Cedar 
Mountain, where ‘“‘ Stonewall” Jackson and his rebel army were 
posted. 








GEN. M‘CLELLAN’S ARMY RECROSSING THE 
CHICKAHOMINY. 


Tue sketch we publish on pages 376 and 377 is a very 
mournful one, and we do not envy the reflections of our modern 
Xerxes, as our young Napoleon ought now to be called, as he gazed 
upon the heroic remnants of that magnificent host which, only a few 
months before, marched in martial pride beneath their favorite leader 
to an assured conquest. How the dispatches of Gen. Wool, ‘‘ There 
areno troops between this and Richmond,” and his own, “ I will drive 
the enemy to the wall,” must have rung in his ears. But the brave 





AT THE BATTLE OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN, AUGUST 9——THIS BATTERY FIRED THE FIRST AND LAST SHOT.--FROM A SKETCH 
BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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never despair, and with one sigh for the patriot thousands who sleep 
in the swamps of the Chickahominy, we turn to “ fresh fields and 
pastures new,” where our arms will be crowned with success. 

Out illustration represents the crossing of the still noble army of 
the Potomac over the Pontoon Buaidge, constructed by that excellent 
officer and engineer, Col. Mcleod Murphy. The passage occupied 
four + 4 days, the 15th, 16th, Wth and 18th of August, and was 

- effected without the loss of a man, or, indeed, of anything excepting 
20 pontoons, which were destroyed after the army had passed. The 
crossing was made under the profection of our gunboat flotilla, com- 
manded by Com. Wilkes. We are happy to learn that the greater 
part of this fine army has safely arrived at Aquia Creek, and formed 
a junction with the corps d’armée under Burnside and Pope. The 
point at which the troops crossed was about a mile from the mouth 
of the Chickahominy river, thus enabling our James river gunboats 
to keep any hostile demonstration at a distance. 


THE “‘ BUCKTAILS” RECRUITING. 

Tas famous regiment has suffered so much in the last 
campaign that recruiting has become necessary. As it is a 
Pennsylvania pet regiment, Philadelphia was all alive lust 
week with the resounding music of the horns, calling upon 
all who had killed a buck in fair combat to accept an invita- 
tion to their supper of glory. Our Artist has, however, told 
more with a few dashes of his pencil than we can in a 
column, and we therefore leave him to tell his own tale. 
Every reader of Frank Leslie's Newspaper must be conversant 
with the gallant deeds of this noble regiment; and we hear 
the Bucktails are to be increased to a brigade. They are a 
splendid set of fellows, and deserve the reputation they 
have achieved. The fight ot Dranesville, the valley of the 
Shenandoah and the battle of Cross Keys have been conse- 
crated by their valor. It will be remembered that when Col. 
Sir Percy Wyndham, of the Ist New Jersey Cavalry, fell 
into an ambuscade, the gallant Bucktails volunteered to his 
rescue and were terribly cut up. 


WAR NEWS. 


Desperate Battle tn Arkansas. 


A DESPERATE battle took place at Clarendon, Ark., on the 
11th of August, between the National troops under Gen. Hovey and 
a portion of the rebel Gen. Hindman’s command. Our force consisted 
of six regiments of infantry, and the rebel force of eight regiments of 
eavalry and part ofan infantry brigade. The battle resulted in the de- 
feat of the rebels and the capture of 700 prisoners, The loss of life is 
reported heavy on both sides, 


Indian Troubles. 


The Indians of the Far West are getting troublesome. It 
is reported that those at the lower Sioux ~~ near Fort Ridgley, 
have risen, murdered nearly all the whites, and defeated a band of 45 
men who went against them, killing the captain, three sergeants and 
four corporals, and leaving but 17 to return to the fort, Escaped citizens 
tell terrible stories of the outrages comimitted by the Indians, 


Destruction of Donaldsonville. 


Tue New Orleans Delta of August 13 states: ‘ The rebels 
having, in front of Donaldsonville, fired on a Government transport 
last Thursday. Admiral Farragut, on Friday, ordered a portion of his 
ficet to destroy the town. There is nothing left of the place now but a 
few sticks. The town Is about 50 miles from New Orleans, and was the 
contemplated capital of Louisiana. There is nothing left of it now but 
ruins avd rubbish, We understand thut all the towns on the banks of 
the Mississippi river have been notified that, just as sure as guerillas 
are permitted to fire on the transports passing up or down, they will be 
shelled and destroyed, ” 


—_—__————— = 


PERSONAL. 
Art the recent commencement of the Wesleyan University, 
in Middletown, the degree of LL. D. was conferred on John Ericsson, 
of Monit®r fume. 
Bric.-Gen. Casry has been assigned by the War Depart- 


ment to the duty of receiving, organizing and instructing the volunteer 
troops as they arrive in W shington from the various States, 


Mrs. Emma WItiarp, the eminent teacher, has just 
issued a pampblet entitled “ Via Media; A Peaceful and Permanent Set 
tlement of the Slavery Question ;” author of “‘ Current Historics, Ame- 
rican and Universal.” She earnestly entreats the people of the South 
to introduce certain ameliorations Into the code of the Slaveholding 
States, which shall have for their effect to transform chattel slavery 
into « social system of regulated servitude, in which the master shall 
be the guardian of the subject race. Upon the people of. the North she 
urges the duty of consulting ior the welfare of the blacks liberated in 
the course of the present war, by domesticating them in Northern 
homes, earing for their wants and instructing their children—thus cre- 
ating a model of that beneficent form of regulated servitude which is 
cormmended to the adoption of the South. 


Hon. RoBert Date OWEN has written a letter of consider- 
able length and great ability to Mr. Stanton, advocating the emancipa- 
tion of slaves throughout the United States. 


Carr. J. GeorGre Cramer, of the One Hundred and Eighth 
New York regiment, was recently the recipient of a handsome sword, 
aash ani belt, which were presented to him as a testimonial of the 
respect snd esteem of his fellow craftsmen of the Rovhester Democrat 
office—the captain having worked at the printer’s trade before the rebel- 
lion broke out. 


Cuvurcn, the painter, is to be at work on another picture 
entitled “‘The Volcano of Cotopaxi.” It is described as being more 
startling and original than any of his previous works. The picture is 
about eight by ten feet, and represents the volcano in action. bd 


Gex. Turcure, who was recently cashiered by Gen. 
Buell because he woulda’t tight with gloves, and didn’t believe that 
rebels were better than loyalists, has returned to Chicago, where he has 
received an ovation rivalling that extended to Col. Coreoran in this 
city. 

Gov. Roserts, of Liberia, is on a visit to the United 
States, and will return to Liberia in September. It is just 33 ane ago 
that, at the instance of his mother, a colored woman, then living upon 
the Appotamax, in Virginia, and who had taken paius to have her chil- 
dren educated, he consented to go to Liberia, since which time he has 
been Governor and President, and he fs now President of a College, 
which has just been completed at an expense of some $35,000, 


Joun Ross, Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation, 
accompanies the Kansas regiments in their return from the Indian ex 
pedition. He and his family were escorted to the Union camps by Col. 
Cloud, of th Kansas Second, who also brought with him the archives 
of the Nation. Ross does not appear to be very indignant in regard to 
the matter, and the probabilities are that his “ capture” was instigated 
by himself. 


Mr. Vossvnc, of the firm of Pruyn & Vosburg, in Albany, 
has procured substitutes for his three daughters, paying #200 each, The 
young ladies insisted upon being represented in the ranks. 


Mr. WENDELL Pairs, in a recently published letter, de- 
fines his political creed as follows : ‘‘ I believe— 

“1. The destruction of Slavery is inevitable, whichever section con- 
quers in this struggle. 

“2, There never can be peace or union till Slavery is destroyed. 

“3. There never can be peace till one Government rules from the Gulf 
to the Lakes; and having wron red the negro for two eenturies, we owe 
him the pres*rvation of the Union to guard his transition from Slavery 
to Freedom, and make it short, easy and perfect.” 


——— ~ 


OBITUARY. 


Bric.-Gen. Tuos. WitwiAMs, killed at the head of his 
forces before Baton Rovge, on the Sth of August. He was, in every 
sense of the word, a military man, and had been in the service of his 
country about 25 years. He was a native of New York, aud at the time 
of his alle death was 44 years of age. He entered the Military 
Academy at West Point in 1835, and uated in 1857. He was imme 
diately appointed 2d Lieutenart in the ith U.S. Artillery; appointed 
Assistant Commissary of Subsistence in January, 1835; Acting Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics in the Military Academy from 1840 to 1841; 
a pointed 1st Lieutenant in October, 1510; Aide-de-Camp to Gen. Scott, 
April, 1844; Brevet-Captain for gallant and meritorious conduct in the 
batiles of Contreras and Cherubusco, Aug. 20, 1847 (Aug. 1548); Brevet- 
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Major for gallant conduct in the battle of Chepultepec, Sept. 13, 1847 
(March, 1540); and appoiated full Captain in 1850. He was appointed 
Brigadier-General of V olunteers in September, 1261, and was immediately 
placed in command of a brigade on the Potomac. After the capture of 
Fort Hatteras, N. C., he was put in command of that work, where he 
remained until the organization of Gen. Butler's Gulf Expedition. He 
was then assigned to a command under that officer, and i 
with Admiral asonget’e fleet in the capture of New Orleans. He was 
subsequently placed in command of the military force co-epersiing with 
the naval fleet in the late siege of Vicksburg, where he remained until 
the siege was raised, and returned to Baton Rouge, where he commanded 
the Union troops in the rebel attack on that place. His genial manners 
impressed favorably all those with whom he associated, and his death 
will spread a deep gloom over a large circle of friends, and the Union 
loses a brave defender. Gen, Butler, in his Order to the Army of the 
South-West, in announcing his death, pays his memory this high 
tribute: 

‘We, his companions in arms, who had learned to love him, weep the 
true friend, the gallant gentleman, the brave soldier, the aceomplished 
officer, the pure patriot and victorious hero, and the devoted Christian. 
All and more went out when Williams died. By a singuler felicity, the 
manner of his death illustrated each of these generous qualities. 

‘* The chivalric American gentieman, he gave up the vantage of the 
cover of the houses of the city, forming his lines in the open field, lest 
the women and children of his enemies should be hurt in the fight! 

“A good General, he had made his dispositions, and prepared for 
battle at the break of day, when he met his foe. 

‘A brave soldier, he received the death-shot leading his men, 

“A patriot hero, he was fighting the battle of his couutry, anddied as 
went up the cheer of victory. 

“A Christian, he sleeps in the hope of the blessed Redeemer, 

“ His virtues we cannot exceed~—his example we may emulate—and, 
mouruing his death, we pray ‘may our last end be like his.’ ” 


Rear-AvminaL GeorGE CAMPBELL Reap died in Philadel- 
phia, on the morning of the 22d of August. He was a native of Ireland, 
and came to this country asachild. On the 2d of April, 1804, he entered 
the Navy a8 a Midshipman. In 1512 he was 3d Lieutenant on board the 
Constitution, Com, Hull, and greatly distinguished himself in the 
auction between that vessel and the fei rate Guerriere, and after the 
latter had struck her flag, was appointed by Com. Hull to receive the 
sword of Com. Dacres. He served throughout the war with Great 
Britain, and near its close was placed in commuind of the Chippewa, one 
of Com. Perry’s squadron, In 1825 he was promoted tox Captaincy, and 
subsequently was the commauder of the African squadron. In 1855 he 
was placed upon the retired list, and in 1861 was appointed Governor of 
the Naval Asylum in Philadelphia, a position he continued to occupy 
until the hour of his death. He was selected by the President, under 
the recent act of Congress, as one of the Rear-Admirals on the reserved 
list, but only survived this additional recoguition of his faithful services 
to his country 23 days. He was a brave and gallant officer, an accom- 
plighed and courteous gentleman, 

BurG.-Gren. Josern P. Prummer died at Corinth, Miss., 
August 11, from congestion on the brain, Gen, Plummer was a native 
of Barre, Massachusetts, and was born in 1820, In 1837 he entered 
West Point Academy, and was a member of the same class with 
Nathaniel Lyon, Schuyler Hamilton, James Totten and others, who 
have become distinguished in the war, He entered the army, and held 
a captain’s commission in Missouri for many years. He received the 
commission of Brigadier-General last winter, and at the time of his de- 
cease held a command under Gen. Rosecrans. He had not been in 
robust health for some time, but had not intermitted his dutics in con- 
sequence, On the evening of his death he rode from his headquarters 
to those of his superior General, and finding him absent had taken a 
seat to await his arrival. Here a sudden vertigo attacked him, and he 
almost immediately expired, 


Mrs. Eunice PLaty died at Huntington, L. I., on the 22d 
of August, aged 97 years. She had adistinct remembrance of the 
scenes and events of the Revolution, and was )rsonally acquainted 
with many of the worthies, civil and military, of Uist period. During 
the war of 1812 she superintended the manufacture of garinents for one 
division of the army, and for a long time she earried on the work with 
promptness aud dispatch, having umler her direction during all that 
period from 800 to 600 Operatives, recciving at the close of her labors 
the thanks of the Department of War. 


Capt. Richard WAINWRIGHT, the commanding officer of 
the flagship Hartford, of the Mississippi squadron, died on the 11th of 
August. He has ever since the entrance of the fleet into the Mississippi 
overworked himself, and this too against the advice of his chief; and 
his constitution became so exhausted that he yielded suddenly to a 
fever which he contracted up the river, Capt. Wainwright was one of 
the best ordnance officers in the United States Navy, and a most able, 
energetic and zealous sailor, He was about 42 years of age. 





—- 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Winter GarpEN.—Miss Bateman has again appeared at 
this theatre in some of those characters which we have so thoroughly 
reviewed in our columns. If not spoiled by her injudicious friends, she 
will be an ornament to the American stage. 


BarNnum’s MuseumM.—Barnum’s naval and military heroes, 
Nutt and Thumb, still reign the Napoleon and Nelson of the Museum. 
None but themselves can be their parallels, Each is greater than the 
other, and smaller than both put together. No larger praise can be 
awarded to such magnificent specimens of the next things to nothing. 
Barnur’s Museum is really the philosophical lounge of America, for a 
stroll through its well ventilated corridars is suggestive of topics for a 
year. Those who love a laugh can have it in the Lecture-room, where 
an excellent farce ee splits the sides of the aucience twice a day, 
a surgical operation equally protitable to Dr. Barnum, but more pleasant 
still to his thousands of patients. Greatis Barnum, but his animalcule 
Thumb and Nutt are greater. It would, however, take a couple ot 
Thumbs to crack Barnum’s Nutt. 


CREMORNE GARDENS are still the pleasant resort of plea- 
sant people. It is an Arcadium m Arcad'o—which means a Gar- 
den of Eden with all the modern improvements, such as tight-rope 
poising, ballet dancing, sweet music by the Baker’s dozens, ice-creams, 
Roman punches, and every other civilized stimulant, including 
iced Croton. Had the original Eden been equal to Nixon’s Garden, 
there would have been no fall of man; since no man, not even Adam 
could have left so pleasant a place, especially when he would have had 
to pay 25 cents to get back again. In plain prose, the Cremorne Gar- 
dens are well worth a visit. 








= 





A Horrisie Surerstition.—A case of horrible super- 
stition in Hungary is thus narrated in a letter from Réka: “ A few days 
since u farmer, residing in the commune of Bazos, denounced his daugh- 
ter-in-law as a witch, and said that it was she who had fur go long a 
time prevented rain from falling. He moreover affirmed that for several 
months she had neither eaten, drank nor slept, aud that whenever a 
cloud appeared in the sky she went out into the courtyard and made a 
gesture with her hand by which she drew down the moisture to hergelf, 
and so could do without drink. In consequence of the denunciation, the 
authorities had the woman examined by two midwives, who found on 
her body a witch’s mark of all the colors of the rainbow. She was then 
told that she must submit to be cauterized, and if not the people of the 
commune would burn her on a pile of thorns. The unfortunate woman 
was cempelled to allow herself to be cauterized by her own aunt, with a 
red-hot silver coin and with the help of a church key. Two days after 
Providence sent us a good fall of rain, but there was also hail, which 
damaged the corn, ‘That arose, according to the people of the village, 
from the witchcraft not being properly cured by the cauterization.” 


Ports frequently change their opinions of their own pro- 
ductions at different periods of life. One of the most eminent literary 
men of Central Europe was warmly attached to poetical composition in 
his youth, and risked his life to rush through the flames when his house 
was on fire to rescue his poems; he was so fortunate as to escape with 
his beloved manuscripts in his hands. Ten years afterwards he con- 
demned to the flames those very poems he had ventured his life to 
preserve. 

Tut Ami de la Religion of Paris, a journal which, from its 
title, might be expected to be scrupulous on the score of veracity, tells 
the follow ng story: “‘ A rich young merchant having met a young lady 
at an evening party, who pleased him, asked her hand from her father, 
without saying a word to his intended, The papa, having satisfied him- 
self that the pa son-in-law was eligible, gave his consent, and 
informed his daughter that he had found a husband for her, that she 
must order the wedding-dress immediately, wud tha: she would be mar- 
ried ina week. ‘ Very well, papa; but who am | to be married to?’ 
‘Oh! a friend of mine; he is gone into the country ou business; but you 
wili see him ou Sunday,’ ‘ And the wedding is to be on Monday, papa ?’ 
‘Ie all right; don’t make yourself uneasy.” On Monday, May 5, the 
the wedding party appeared before the Mayor of one of the arrondisse 
ments of Paris, to celebrate the civil marriage, which is alone the essen- 
tial legal contract in Frauce, On the Mayor putting the bride the usual 
question—‘ Do you consent to take this mau to be your wedded husband ?’ 
The girl answered, ‘ Why, to tell you the truth, M. Mayor, you are the 
first person who ever asked me that question.’ ‘Well, but what do you 
say?’ ‘Well, if I had been asked before, I should doubtless have said 
*Perhaps;’ but under the present circumstances, my atiswer is ‘ No.’ 
The Mayor at ouce left his chair, and the matter stands over for further 
consideration.” 


It scems to us that a good many of the rebel women are 
very unfeeling, though by no means unfeliue. 
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MY SUNRISE WINDOW. 


BY JENNIE K. GRIFFITH a 


NEVER a sunbeam that I can remember, 

Dropped like a spark from the torch of November, 

Nor the paling fires of the nearer September, 
Looked in at the window I mean. 


Only the gunshine golden and bland, 

That comes with the south wind, hand-in-hand, 

To crown as a Queen, our fair Nor’ Land, 
Bringing tire women, May and June. 


The first red of morning when day was begun, 

The first golden arrows that flew fron. the sun, 

Dashed as do raindrops the panes upon, 
Melting the room within. 


Shutter, nor curtain, nor clambering vine, 

Filtered the light at this window of mine— 

Oh! twas opulent poured, as at feast is the wine, 
And as wine ’t would intoxicate. 


With my arms I could reach the old apple tree’s bloom, 
Indolent spilling its cups of perfume, 
And looking like web from an Orient loom, 

Weaving for Summer to wear; 


I could see through its branches the lips of the clover, 
Nectarous kisses their red running over, 
Whisper to bee, and to humming-bird lover, 

Tales of the glorious June! 


How each baby blossom the gentle wind rocks, 

White-robed, and gay-robed, in wee silken frocks, 

Star-eyed and blue-eyed, with soft linten locks, 
Were hid in her bosom away. 


Or, how lodged in palaces, pink, white and blue, 

Attended by fairies, and fed with the dew, 

They grew to Court beauties, and as Court beauties do, 
Vied with their gracious Queen! 


Then all of the stories the humming-birds knew, 

All the gay bits of gossip they told too— 

And I, if I knew them, would tell them to you, 
Or maybe you would not care! 


Ah! drunken with odors that subtly distil, 

Too dreamy to care if the world held an ill, 

I would stand and look out of the window until 
I lost all the world beside. 


AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER XXI.—“ HE ONLY SAID, L AM A-WEARY.” 


Mr. JAMES ConyYERS found the long summer’s days hang rather 
heavily upon his hands at Mellish Park, in the society of the rheu- 
matic ex-trainer, the stableboys, and Steeve Hargraves the Softy, 
and with no literary resources except the last Saturday’s Bell’s Life, 
and sundry flimsy sheets of shiny, slippery tissue paper, forwarded 
him by post from King Charles’s Croft, in the busy town of Leeds. 

He might have found plenty of work to do in the stables, perhaps, 
if he had a mind to do it, but after the night of the storm there was 
a perceptible change in his manner; and the showy pretence of being 
very busy, which he had made on his first arrival at the park, was 
now exchanged for a listless and undisguised dawdling and an un- 
concerned indifference, which caused the old trainer to shake his 
gray head, and mutter to his hangers-on that the new chap warn’t 
up to mooch, and was evidently too grand for his business. 

Mr. James cared very little for the opinion of these simple York- 
shire men; and he yawned in their faces, and stifled them with his 
cigar-smoke, with a dashing indifference that harmonized well with 
the gorgeous tints of his complexion and the lustrous splendor of 
his lazy eyes. He had taken the trouble to make himself very agree- 
able on the day succeeding his arrival, and had distributed his hearty 
slaps on the shoulder and friendly digs in the ribs right and left, 
until he had slapped and dug himself into considerable popularity 
amongst the friendly rustics, who were ready to be bewitched by his 
handsome face and flashy manner. But after his interview with 
Mrs. Mellish in the cottage by the north gates, he seemed to aban- 
don all desire to please, and to grow suddenly restless and discon- 
tented; so restless and so discontented that he felt inclined even to 
quarrel with the unhappy Softy, and led his red-haired retainer a 
sufficiently uncomfortable life with his whims and vagaries, 

Stephen Hargraves bore this cliange in his new master’s manner 
with wonderful patience. Rather tdo patiently, perhaps; with that 
slow, dogged, uncomplaining patience of those who keep something 
in reserve as a set-off against present forbearance, and who invite 
rather than avoid injury, rejoicing in anything which swells the 
great account to be squared in future storm and fury. The Softy 
was a man who could hoard his hatred and vengeance, hiding the 
bad passions away in the dark corners of his poor shattered mind, 
and bringing them out in the dead of the night to “kiss and talk 
to,” as the Moor’s wife kissed and conversed with the strawberry- 
embroidered cambric. ‘There must surely have been very little 
“‘ society” at Cyprus, or Mrs. Othello could searcely have been re- 
duced to such insipid company. 

However it might be, Steeve bore Mr. Conyers’s careless insolence 
so very meekly that the trainer laughed at his attendant for a poor 
spirited hound, whom a pair of flashing black eyes and a lady’s toy 
ridingwhip could frighten out of the poor remnant of wit left in his 
muddled brain. He said something to this effect when Steeve dis- 
pleased him once, in the course of the long, temper-trying suimmer’s 
day; and the Softy turned away with something very like a chuckle 
of savage pleasure in acknowledgment of the compliment. He was 
more obsequious than ever after it, and was humbly thankful for the 
ends of cigars which the trainer liberally bestowed upon him, and 
went into Doncaster for more spirits and more cigars in the course 
of the day, and fetched and carried as submissively as that craven 
spirited hound to which his employer had politely compared him. 

Mr. Conyers did not even make a pretence of going to look at the 
horses on this blazing 5th of July, but lolled on the windowsill, with 
his lame leg upon a chair, and his back against the framework of the 
little casement, smoking, drinking and reading his price lists all 
through the sunny day. The cold brandy-and-water which he poured, 
without half-an-hour’s intermission, down his handsome throat, 
seemed to have far less influence upon him than the same amount of 
liquid would have had upon a horse. It would have put the horse 
out of condition, perhaps, but it had no effect whatever upon the 
trainer. 

Mrs. Powell, walking for the benefit of her health in the north 
shrubberies, and incurring imminent danger of a sunstroke for the 
same praiseworthy reason, contrived to pass the lodge and see Mr. 
Conyers lounging, dark and splendid, on the windowsill, exhibiting 
a kit-eat of his handsome person framed in the clustering foliage 
which hung about the cottage walls. She was rather embarrassed 
by the presence of the Softy, who was swecping the doorstep, and 
who gave her a glance of recognition as she passed—a glance which 
might perhaps have said, “ We know his secrets, you and I, hand- 
some and insolent as he is; we know the paltry price "at which he 
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can be bought and sold. But we keep our counsel; we keep out 
counsel till time ripens the bitter fruit upon the tree, though our 
fingers itch to pluck it while it is still green.” 

Mrs. Powell stopped to give the trainer good-day, expressing as 
muth surprise at seeing him at the north lodge as if she had been 
given to understand that he was travelling to Kamschatka; but Mr. 
Conyers cut her civilities short with a yawn, and told her with easy 
familiarity that she would be conferring a favor upon him by send- 
ing him that morning’s Times as soon as the daily papers arrived at 
the Park. The ensign’s widow was too much under the influence of 
the graceful impertinence of his manner to resist it as she might 
have done, and returned to the house, bewildered and wondering, to 
comply with his request. So through the oppressive heat of the 
summer’s day the trainer smoked, drank and took his ease, while 
his dependent and follower watched him with a puzzled face, revol- 
ving vaguely and confusedly in his dull, muddled brain the events of 
the previous night. 

But Mr. James Conyers grew weary at last even of his own ease; 
and that inherent restlessness which caused Rasselas to tire of his 
valley, and sicken for the free breezes on the hilltops and the clamor 
of the distant cities, arose in the bosom of the trainer, and grew 
so strong that he began to chafe at the rural quiet of the north lodge, 
and to shuffle his poor lame leg wearily from one position to another 
in sheer discontent of mind, which, by one of those many subtle 
links between spirit and matter that tell us we are mortal, communi- 
cated itself to his body, and gave him that chronic disorder which is 
popularly called “the fidgets.” An unquict fever, generated amidst 
the fibres of the brain, and finding its way by that physiological tele- 
graph, the spinal marrow, to the remotest stations on the human 
railway. 

Mr. James suffered from this common complaint to such a degree, 
that as the strokes of the church-clock vibrated in sonorous music 
above the tree-tops of Mellish Park in the sunny evening atmo- 
sphere, he threw down his pipe with an impatient shrug of the shoul- 
ders, and called to the Softy to bring him his hat and walking- 
stick. 

“Seven o’clock,” he mauttered, “only seven o’clock. I think 
there must have been 24 hours in this blessed summer’s day.” 

He stood looking from the little casement-window with a discon- 
tented frown contracting his handsome eyebrows, and a peevish ex- 
pression distorting his full, classically-moulded lips, as he said this. 
He glanced through the little casement,made smaller by its cluster- 
ing frame of roses and clematis, jessamine and myrtle, and looking 
like the port-hole of a ship that sailed upon a sea of summer verdure. 
He glanced through the circular opening left by that scented frame- 
work of leaves and blossoms, into the long glades, where the low 
sunlight was flickering upon waving fringes of fern. Me followed 
with his listless glance the wandering intricacies of the underwood, 
until they led his weary eyes away to distant patches of blue water, 
slowly changing to opal and rose-color in the declining light. He 
saw all these things with a lazy apathy, which had no power to re- 
cognise their beauty, or to inspire one latent thrill of gratitude to 
Him who had made them. He had better have been blind; surely 
he had better have been blind. 

He turned his back upon the evening sunshine, and looked at the 
white face of Steeve Hargraves the Softy, with every whit as much 
pleasure as he had felt in looking at nature in her loveliest aspect. 

“A long day,” he said, “an infernally tedious, wearisome day. 
Thank God, it’s over.” 

Strange that, as he uttered this impious thanksgiving, no subtle 
influence of the future crept through his veins to chill the slacken- 
ing pulses of his heart, and freeze the idle words upon his lips. If 
he had known what was so soon to come; if he had known, as he 
thanked God for the death of one beautiful sufimer’s day, never to 
be born again, with its 12 hours ‘* opportunity for good or evil— 
surely he would have grovelled onthe earth, stricken with a sudden 
terror, and wept aloud for the shameful history of the life which lay 
behind him. 

He had never shed tears but once since his childhood, and then 
those tears were scalding drops of baffled rage and vengeful fury at 
the utter defeat of the greatest scheme of his fife. 

“J shall go into Doncaster to-night, Hargraves,” he said to the 
Softy, who stood deferentially awaiting his master’s pleasure, and 
watching him, as he had watched him all day, furtively but inces- 
sively; “I shall spend the evening in Doncaster, and—and—see if I 
can pick up a few wrinkles about the September meeting; not that 
there’s any thing worth entering amongst this set of screws, Lord 
knows,” he added, with undisguised contempt for poor John’s be- 
loved stable. ‘‘Is there a dogeart, or a trap of any kind, I can 
drive over in?” he asked of the Softy. 

Mr. Hargraves said that there was a Newport Pagnell, which was 
sacred to Mr. John Mellish, and a gig that was at the disposal of any 
of the upper servants when they had occasion to go into Doncaster, 
as well as a covered van, which some of the lads drove into the town 
every day for the groceries and other matters required at the house. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Conyers; ‘you may run down to the 
stables and tell one of the boys to put the fastest pony of the lot into 
the Newport Pagnell, and to bring it up here, and to look sharp.” 7 

“ But nobody but Muster Mellish rides in the Newport Pagnell, 
suggested the Softy, with an accent of alarm. 

“ What of that, you cowardly hound?’, cried the trainer con- 
temptuously. “I’m going to drive it to-night, don’t you hear ? 
D—n his Yorkshire insolence! Aim i to be put down by him? 
It’s his handsome wife that he takes such pride in, is it? Lord help 
him! Who’s money bought the dogeart, ] wonder ? Aurora Floyd's, 
perhaps. And I’m not to ride in it, I suppose, because it’s my lord’s 
pleasure to drive his black-eyed lady in the sacred vehicle. Look 
you here, you brainless idiot, and understand me, if you ean,” cried 
Mr. James Conyers in a sudden rage, which crimsoned his handsome 
face, and lit up his lazy eyes with a new fire—“ look you here, 
Stephen Iargraves; if it wasn’t that I’m tied hand and foot, and 
have been plotted against and thwarted by a woman’s cunning at 
every turn, I could smoke my pipe in yonder house, or in a better 
house, this day.” 

He pointed with his finger to the pinnacled roof, and the reddened 
windows glittering in the evening sun, visible far away amongst the 
trees. 

“Mr. John Mellish!” he said. “If his wife wasn’t such a she- 
devil as to be too many guns for the cleverest man in Christendom, 
I’d soon make him sing small. Fetchthe Newport Pagnell,” he 
cried suddenly, with an abrupt change of tone; “fetch it, and be 
quick. I’m not safe to myself when I talk of this. I’m not safe 
when I think how near I was to half a willion of money,” he mut- 
tered under his breath. 

He limped out into the open air, fanning himself with the wide 
brim of his felt hat, and wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 

«« Be quick,” he cried impatiently to his deliberate attefidant, who 
had listened eagerly to every word of his master’s passionate talk, 
and who now stood watching him even more intently than before~ 

“be quick, man, ean’t you? I don’t pay you five shillings a week 
to stare atme. Fetch the trap. I’ve worked myself into a fever, 
and nothing but a rattling drive will set me right again.” 

The Softy shuffled off as rapidly as it Was within the range of his 
ability to walk. He had never been seen to run in his life ; but had 
a slow, sidelong gait, which had some faint resemblance to that of 
the lower reptiles, but very little in common with the motions of his 
fellow-men, 


. 


front of the north lodge. The excitement which had crimsoned his 
face gradually subsided, as he vented his disquietude in occasional 
impatient exclamations. ‘Two thousand pounds,” he muttered; 
“a pitifiil, paltry two thousand. Not a twelvemonth’s interest n 


if” 

He stopped abruptly, and growled something like an oath between 
his set teeth, as he struck his stick with angry violence into the soft 
grass. It is especially hard when we are reviling our bad fortune, 
and quarrelling with our fate, to find at last, on wandering back- 
wards to the source of our ill-luck, that the primary cause of all has 
been our own evil-doing. It was thisthat made Mr. Conyers stop ab- 
ruptly in his reflections upon his misfortunes, and break off with a 
smothered oath, and listen impatiently for the wheels of the New- 
port Pagnell, 

The Softy appeared presently, leading the horse by the bridle. He 
had not presumed to seat himself in the sacred vehicle, and he 
stared wonderingly at James Conyers as the trainer tumbled about 
the chocolate-cloth cushions, arranging them afresh for his own ease 
and comfort. Neither the bright varnish of the dark-brown panels, 
nor the crimson crest, nor the glittering steel ornaments on the neat 
harness, nor any of the exquisitely finished appointments of the 
light vehicle, provoked one word of criticism from Mr. Conyers. Ie 
mounted as easily as his lame leg would allow him, and taking the 
reins from the Softy, lighted his cigar preparatory to starting. 

“You needn’t sit up for me to-night,” he said, as he drove into 
the dusty high road; ‘I shall be late.” 

Mr. Hargraves shut the iron gates with a loud clanking noise 
upon his new master. 

‘But I shall, though,” he muttered, looking askant through the 
bars at the fast-disappearing Newport Pagnell, which was now little 
more than a black spot in a white cloud of dust; ‘but I shall sit 
up, though. You’ll come home drunk, I lay.” (Yorkshire is so 
pre-emineutly a herse-racing and betting county, that even simple 
country folk who have never wagered a sixpence in the quiet course 
of their lives say ‘‘I lay” where a Londoner would say “I dare 
say.”) ‘You'll come heme drunk, I lay; folks generally do from 
Doncaster; und I shall hear some more of your wild talk. ‘Yes, 
yes,” he said in a slow, reflective tone; ‘it’s very wild talk, and I 
can’t make top nor tail of it yet—not yet; but it seems to me some- 
how as if I knew what it all meant, only I can’t put it together—I 
can’t put it together. ‘There’s something missin’, and the want of 
that something hinders me putting it together.” 

Ile rubbed his stubble of coarse red hair with his two strong, awk- 
ward hands, as if he would fain have rubbed some wanting intelli- 
gence into his head. 

“Two thousand pound,” he said, walking slowly back to the cot- 
tage. ‘Two thousand pound. It’s a power of money. Why it’s 
two thousand pound that the winner gets by the great race at New- 
market, and there’s all the gentlefolks ready to give their ears for it. 
There’s great lords fighting and struggling against each other for it ; 
80 it’s no wonder a poor fond chap like me thinks summat about it.” 

He sat down upon the step of the lodge-door to smoke the cigar- 
ends which his benefactor had thrown him in the course of the day ; 
but he still ruminated upon this subject, and he still stopped some- 
times, between the extinction of one cheroot-stump and the illumi- 
nating of another, to mutter, “'I'wo thousand pound. ‘Twenty 
hundred pound. Forty times fifty pound,” with an unctuous chuckle 
after the enunciation of cach figure, as if it was some privilege even 
to be able to talk of such vast sums of money. So might some 
doting lover, in the absence of his idol, murmur the beloved name 
to the summer breeze. 

The last crimson lights upon the patches of blue water died out 
beneath the gathering darkness; but the Softy sat, still smoking, 
and still ruminating, till the stars were high in the purple vault 
above his head. A little after ten o’clock he heard the rattling of 
wheels and the tramp of horses’ hoofs upon the high road, and going 
to the gate he looked out through the iron bars. As the vehicle 
dashed by the north gates he saw that it was one of the Mellish Park 
carriages which had been sent to the station to meet John and his 
wife. 

** A short visit to Loon’on,’’ he muttered. 
fetch the brass.” 

The greedy eyes of the half-witted groom peered through the iron 
bars at the passing carriage, as if he would have fainlooked through 
its opaque panels in search of what he had denominated “ the 
brass.” Te had a vague idea that £2,000 would be a great bulk of 
money, and that Aurora would carry it in a chest or a bundle that 
might be perceptible through the carriage window. 

**T’ll lay she’s been to fetch t’ brass,” he repeated, as he erept back 
to the ledge door. 

He resumed his seat upon the doorstep, his cigar ends and his 
reverie, rubbing his head very often, sometimes with one hand, 
sometimes with both, but always as if he were trying to rub some 
wanting sense or power of perception into his wretched brains. 
Sometimes he gave a short, restless sigh, as if he had been trying 
all this time to guess some difficult enigma, and was on the point of 
giving it up. 

It was long after midnight when Mr. James Conyers returned, very 
much the worse for brandy-and-water and dust. He tumbled over 
the Softy, still sitting on the step of the open door, and then cursed 
Mr. Hargraves for being in the way. 

* B’t-s’nc’-y’-h’vy’-ch’s’n-t’-s’t’p,” said the trainer, speaking a lan- 
guage entirely composed of consonants, “ y’-m’y-dr’y-tr’p-b’ck-t’- 
st’bls.” 

By which rather obscure speech he gave the Softy to understand 
that he was to take the dogeart buck to Mr. Mellish’s stableyard. 

Steeve Hargraves did his drunken master’s bidding, and, leading 
the horse homewards through the quiet night, found a cross boy, 
with a lantern in his hand, waiting at the gate of the stableyard, and 
by no means disposed for conversation, except, indeed, to the extent 
of the one remark that he, the cross boy, hoped the new traines 
wasn’t going to be up to this game every night, and hoped the mare, 
which had been bred for 4 racer, hadn’t been ill-used. 

Ali John Mellish’s horses scemed to have been bred for racers, and 
to have dropped gradually from prospective winners of the Derby, 
Oaks, Chester Cup, Great Ebor, Yorkshire Stakes, Leger and Don- 
caster Cup—to say nothing of minor victories in the way of North- 
umberland Plates, Liverpool Auturon Cups and Curragh Handicaps 
—through every variety of failure and defeat, into the evoryday 
ignominy of harness. Even the van which carried groceries was 
drawn by a slim-legged, narrow-chested, high-shouldered animal, 
called the Yorkshire Childers, and bought, in its sunny colthvod, at 
a great price, by poor John. 

Mr. Conyers was snoring aloud in his little bedroom when Steeve 
Hargraves returned to the lodge. The Softy stared wonderingly at 
the handsome face brutalised by drink, and the classical head flung 
back upon the crumpled pillow in one of those wretched positions 
which intoxication always chooses for its repose. Stecve Hargraves 
rubbed his head harder than ever before, as he looked at the perfect 
profile, the red, half-parted lips, the dark fringe of lashes on the 
faintly crimson-tinted cheeks. 

“Perhaps I might have been good for summat if I’d been like 
you,” he said, with a half-savage melancholy. “I shouldn’t have 
been ashamed of myself then. I shouldn’t have crept into dark 


“T lay she’s been to 





| and what a bitter, crucl shame it was that I wasn’t like ’em. 


corners to hide myself, and think why I wasn’t like othor people, 
You've 


Mr, James Cowyers limped up and down the little grassy lawn in | no call to hide yourself from other folks; nobody telle you to get 








out of the way for an ugly hound, as you told me this morning, hang 
you. The world’s smooth enough for you.” 

So may Caliban have looked at Prospero with envy and hate in his 
heart before going to his obnoxious tasks of dish-washing and 


the money I ought to have had—the money I should have besl,+-srencher-scraping. 


He then shook his fist at the unconscious sleeper as he finished 
speaking, and then stooped to pick up the trainer’s dusty clothes, 
which were scattered upon the floor. 

‘I suppose I’m to brush these before I go to bed,” he muttered, 
“that my lord may have ’em ready when he wakes in th’ morning.” 

He took the clothes on his arm and the light in his hand, and went 
down to the lower room, where he found a brush, and set to work 
sturdily, enveloping himselfin a cloud of dust, like some ugly Arabian 
génie who was going to transform himself into a handsome prince. 

He stopped suddenly in his brushing by-and-bye, and crumpled the 
waistcoat in his hand. 

“‘ There’s some paper,” he exclaimed—“ a paper sewed up between 
stuff and linin’.” 

He omitted the definite article before each of the substantives, as 
is a common habit with his countrymen when at all excited. 

‘A bit 0’ paper,” he repeated, “ between stuff and linin’, I'll rip 
t’ waistcoat open and see what ’tis.” 

He took his claspknife from his pocket, carefully unripped a part 
of one of the seams in the waistcoat, and extracted a piece of paper, 
folded double, a decent-sized square of rather thick paper, partly 
printed, partly written. 

He leaned over the light with his elbows on the table, and read the 
contents of this paper, slowly and laboriously, following every word 
with his thick forefinger, sometimes stopping a long time upon one 
syllable, sometimes trying back half a line or so, but always plodding 
patiently with his ugly forefinger. 

When he came to the last word, he burst suddenly into a loud 
chuckle, as if he had just succeeded in guessing that diflicult enigma 
which had puzzled him all the evening. 

“T know it .all now,” he said. “I can put it all together now. 
His words, and hers, and the momey. I can put it all together, and 
make out the meaning of it. She’s going to give him the £2,000 to 
go away from here and say nothing about this.” 

He refolded the paper, replaced it carefully in its hiding-place be- 
tween the stuff and lining of the waistcoat, then searched in his 
capacious pocket e a fat leathern book, in which, amongst 
all sorts of odds and ends, there were some needles and a tangled 
skein of black thread. Then, stooping over the light, he slowly 
sewed up the seam which he had ripped open, dexterously and neatly 
enough, in spite of the clumsiness of his big fingers. 


(To be continued.) 
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SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


4 SAN FRaANcISCO paper sums up Gen. Fremont as follows : 
“He is a statesman who had never made a speech, a general who had 
never won a battle, a pathfinder who always missed his track, and a 
mnillionaire not worth a continental damn!” 


Smvie Tastrs.—There is a story we have been told by 
an original Californian, relating to our commanding General before 
Richmond, which, even if it does nos savor of truth, does of fun, 
McClellan was Lieufenant, on service at Fort Yuma, in the very earliest 
California days, when potatoes were worth $3,000 a piece, and everything 
else eatable at the same rate. Lieut. Derby, w..om all the world knows 
as “John Phenix,” of funny fame, was invited to go up to the fort and 
dine with Mac, under the promise that there would be a dinner served 
that was a t favorite with the future Commander-in-Chief, Derby 
smacked bis lips some days in advance, good things not being over 
abundant, and at the appointed hour made his appearance in the fort. 
Dinner was announced, and a routing bow! of boiled rice was set upon 
the table, flanked by a tunbler of mustard. Derby stared in astonish- 
ment, and at last, seeing McClellan about to fall to, demanded, 

* Where the devil’s the dinner ?”’ 

“‘ Here, my boy,” answered Mac, blandly, giving the mustard a stir; 
rice and mustard, Splendid thing—try it.” 

Derby curled his nose in horror and disappointment, 

* Rice andmustard! Pah! Inevereatrice! Ican’teat rice! 
like rice!” 

‘Don’t like rice!” responded Mao, in astonishmeut. “ Don’t like 
rice! Well, im confounded sorry, my boy, Tlowever, make the best 
of it—help yourseif to the mustard !” é 


A CLERGYMAN at a funeral, when at the grave-side, said 


to the chief mourner, ‘‘Is ita brother or sister?” He received the 
puzzling answer, *‘ Neither; it is only a cousin,” 


A Scorcn lecturer undertook to explain to a village au- 
dience the word phenomenon. “ Maybe, ma freens, ye dinna ken what 
au phenomenon may be, Weel, then, a’ll tell ’ce, ‘Ye’ve seen a coo 
(cow) nae doot, Weel, coo’s nae a pheuomenon. Ye’ve a’ seen an 
upple tree. Weel, an apple tree’s nace a phenomenon. But gin ye seca 
evo gang up the apple tree, tail foremost, to pu’ apples, that would be a 
phenomenon.” 

“Tony, what did the Israelites do when they crossed 
the Dead Sea?” of 

“I don’t know, ma’am, but I guess they dried themselves.” 

A country editor, who, with a single boy, does all the 
work of his office, says he doesn’t know how he can shorten his ex- 
penses unless he cuts off his devil’s legs, 

In good socicty we are required to do obliging things to 
oue another; In genteel society we are required only to say them, 

A younG lady of this city is so refined in her language 
that she never uses the word “ blackguard,” but substitutes “ Ethiopian 
sentinel.” 

* Wiat church do you attend, Mrs. Partington?” 
any paradox church where the Gospel is dispensed with.” 


Mrs. Pantinaton says, ‘It is better to speak paragorical 
of a person than to be all the time flinging epitaphs at him.’ 

A LITTLE boy being asked in Sunday school, “ What is the 
chief end of man?” answered, “ The end what’s got the head on.” 

Why is an author the most peculiar of animals? Because 
his tale comes out of his head, 


Wuewn Pride and Poverty marry together, their children 
are Want and Crime. 


Wispom’s always at home to those who call. 
Tue firmest friends ask the fewest favors. 


A MAN recently knocked down an clephant, 
auctioneer. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent a piece of poetry with these 
words; “ The following lines were written more than 50 years ago by 
one who has for many years slept in his grave merely for his own 
amusement !” 


‘* Isn’r your hat sleepy?” inquired a little urchin of a gen- 
tleman, with a shocking bad one. “ No; why?” inquired the gentle- 
man. ‘Because I think it’s a long time since it had a nap,” was the 
answer. 


Wr have ever found that blacksmiths, by conversing with 
them, are more or less given to iron-y, and somewhat addicted to vice. 
Carpenters, for the most ) pent speak plane-ly, but they will chisel when 
they get the chance. Not unfrequently they are bores, and often annoy 
one with their old saws, 


Here is what some inspired poct says of the marriage of 
Mr. Ebenezer Swect and Miss Jane Lemon: 
Hiow happily extremes do mect 
In Jane and Ebenezer ; 
She's po pene 088, bat Swect, 
And he’s 4 m squeezer ! 
A Goon style, like the erysta! of a watch, attracts atten- 
tion, not to itself, but to what is beneath it. 


Maruew Henry, a famous English Divine, in remarking 
upon the infants slain by order of King Herod, says, with great gra- 
vity, “These were the infantry of the noble army of martyrs.” 


AN {nfullible way of preventing a kitchen door from creak- 
ing is said to be to engage a servant girl whose sweetheart comes to 
the house to sec her, 
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THE NATIONAL ARMY, COMMANDED BY GEN. McCLELLAN, CROSSING THE *CHICKAHOMINY ON THE GREAT PONTOON BRIDGE, UN 








RECEPTION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL CORCORAN BY MAYOR OPDYKE, AND THE CITIZENS OF NEW YORK, AT CASTLE Gal 
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Y BRIDGE, UNDER COVER OF COMMODORE WILKKS’S GUNBOAT FLOTILLA, AUGUST 18,—From A Skercn BY AN OFFICER OF THE FLOTILLA. 
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MIDSUMMER MORNING. 


Day rises veiled in amber mists 
and shroud the plain; 
And in the breathless air, > 

The trees are dripping as with rein. 


Like tents along the emerald sward, 
Pitched by the fairies of the night, 
In the wet grass ephemeral webs 
Are scattered, gleaming silver white, 


Dew-drenched the flowers; the heavy vines 
from the wall, or trail the ground ; 
And lifeless seems the garden-place, 
So lately filled with murmurous sound. 


But slowly, slowly lifts the mist— 
From heaven's blue face it curls away ; 

Aud through yey stening leayer 
Th: glorious sunbeams e and play! 








VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER If1.--THE CROWD IN THE MOONLIGHT, 


SraTeD in the dining-room at Verner’s Pride, comfortably asleep 
in an armchair, her face turned to the fire and her feet on a foot- 
stool, was Mrs. Verner. The dessert remained on the table, but no- 
body was there to partake of it. Mr. Verner had retired to his study 
upon the withdrawal of the cloth, according to his usual custom. 
Always a man of spare habits, shunning the pleasures of the table, 
he had scarcely taken sufficient to support nature since his health 
failed. Mrs. Verner would remonstrate; but his medical attendant, 
Dr. West, said it was better for him that it should be so. Lionel 
Verner (who had come in for the tail of the dinner) and John Mas- 
singbird had likewise left the room and the house, but not together. 
Mrs. Verner sat on alone. She liked to take her share of dessert, if 
the others did not, and she generally remained in the dining-room 
for the evening, rarely caring to move. Truth to say, Mrs. Verner 
was rather addicted to dropping asleep with her last glass of wine 
and waking up with the teatray. She did on this evening. 

Of course, work goes on down-stairs (or is supposed to do so), 
whether the mistress of a house be asleep or awake. It really was 
going on that evening in the laundry at Verner’s Pride, whatever it 
may have been doing in the other various branches and departments. 
The laundry-maids had had heavy labor on their hands that day, and 
they were hard at work still, while Mrs. Verner slept. 

‘‘ Here’s Mother Duff’s Dan a-coming in!” exclaimed one of the 
women, glancing over her ironing-board at the yard. “ What do he 
want, I wonder ?” 

“Who ?” cried Nancy, the under housemaid, a tart sort of girl, 
whose business it was to assist in the laundry on busy days. 

“Dan Duff. Just see what he wants, Nancy. He’s got a 
parcel.” 

The gentleman familiarly called Dan Duff was an urchin of 10 
years old. He was the son of Mrs. Duff, linendraper-in-ordinary to 
Deerham—a lady popularly spoken of as ‘‘ Mother Duff,” both be- 
hind her back and before her face. Nancy darted out at the laundry- 
door and waylaid the intruder in the yard. 

“Now, Dan Duff!” cried she, ‘‘ what do you want ?” 

“Please, here’s this,” was Dan Duff’s reply, handing over the 
parcel. “ And, please, I want to see Rachel Frost.” 

‘*Who’s it for? What’s inside it?” sharply asked Nancy, re- 
garding the parcel on all sides. 

“It’s things as Rachel Frost have been a-buying,” he replied. 
* Please, I want to see her.” 

“Then want must be your master,” retorted Nancy. ‘“ Rachel 
Frost’s not at home.” 

“ Ain’t she ?” returned Dan Duff, with surprised emphasis. ‘‘ Why, 
she left our shop a long sight afore I did! Mother says, please, 
would she mind having some o’ the dark lavender print instead o’ 
the light, ’cause Susan Peckaby’s come in, and she wants the whole 
o’ the light lavender for a gownd, and there’s aply jpst enough of it. 
And, please, I be to take word back.” 

«* How are you to take word back if she’s not in?” asked Nancy, 
whose temper never was improved by extra work. “Get along, Dan 
Duff! .You must come again to-morrow if you want her.” 

Dan Duff turned to depart, in meek obedience, and Nancy carried 
the parcel into the laundry and flung it down on the ironing-board. 

‘‘Tt’s fine to be Rachel Frost!” she sarcastically cried. ‘Going 
shopping like any lady, and having her things sent home for her! 
And messages about her gownds coming up—which will she have, if 
you please, and which won’t she have! I'll borror one of the horses 
to-morrow, and go shopping myself on a side-saddle !” 

“ Has Rachel gone shopping to-night ?” cried one of the women, 
pausing in her ironing. ‘I did not know she was out.” 

“She has been out all the evening,” was Nancy’s answer. ‘I 
met her coming down the stairs, dressed. And she could tell a story 
over it, too, for she said she was going to see her old father.” 

But Master Dan Duff is not done with yet. If that gentleman 
stood in awe of one earthly thing more than another, it was of the 
anger of his revered mother. Mrs. Duff, in her materhal capacity, 
was rather free both with hands and tongue. Being sole head of her 
flock, for she was a widow, she deemed it best to rule with firmness, 
not to say severity; and her son Dan, awed by his own timid nature, 
tried hard to steer his course so as to avoid shoals and quicksands. 
He crossed the yard, after the rebuff administered by Nancy, and 
passed out at the gate, where he stood still to revolve affairs. His 
mother had imperatively ordered him to bring back the answer 
touching the delicate question of the light and the dark lavender 
prints; and Susan Peckaby—one of the greatest idlers in all Deer- 
ham—said she would wait in the shop till he came with it. He 
stood softly whistling, his hands in his pockets, balancing himself 
on his heels. 

“I'll get a basting, for sure,” soliloquised he. ‘‘ Mother ’Il lose 
the sale of the gownd, and then she'll say it’s my fault, and baste me 
for it. What's gone of her? Why couldn’t she ha’ come home, as 
she said ?” 

He set his wits to work to divine what could have “ gone of her,” 
alluding, of course, to Rachel. And a bright thought occurred to 
him—really not am unnatural one—that she had probably taken the 
other road home. It was a longer round through the fields, and 
there were stiles to climb and gates to mount; which might account 
for the delay. He arrived at the conclusion, though somewhat slow 
of drawing conclusions in general, that if he returned home that way, 
he should meet Rachel; and could then ask the question. 

Had he turned to his left hand—standing as he did at the gate with 
his back to the back of the house—he would have regained the high 
road, whence he came. Did he turn to the right, he would plunge 
into fields and lanes, and covered ways; and emerge at length, by a 
round, in the midst of the village, almost close to his own house. It 
was a lonely way at night, and longer than the other, but Master 
Dan Duff regarded those as pleasant evils, in comparison with a 
“basting.” He took his hands out of his pockets, brought down his 
feet to a level, and turned te it, whistling still. 

It was a tolerably light night. The moon was up, though not very 
hizh, and a few stars might be seen here and there in the blue canopy 
gbove. Mr. Dan Duff proceeded on his way, not very quickly. 
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Some dim idea was penetrating his brain that the slower he walked 
the better chance there might be of his meeting Rachel. 

“‘ She’s just a cat, is that Susan Peckaby!” decided he with acri- 
mony, in the intervals of his whistling. ‘It was her as put mother 
up to the thought o’ sending me to-night; Rachel Frost said the 
things ‘ud do in the morning. ‘Let Dan take *em up now,’ says 
Dame Peckaby, ‘and ask her about the print, and then I'll take it 
home along o’ me.’ And if I go in without the answer, she'll be the 
first to help mother to baste me! Hi! ho! hur! hur-r-r-r!” 

This concluding divertissement was caused by his catching sight of 
some small animal scudding along. He was at that moment tra- 
versing a narrow, winding lane; and, in the field to the right, as he 
looked in at the open gate, he saw the movement. It might be a cat, 
it might be a hare, it might be a rabbit, it might be some other ani- 
mal; it was all one to Mr. Dan Duff; and he had not been boy had 
he resisted the propensity to pursue it. Catching up a handful of 
earth from the lane, he shied it in the proper direction, and tore in at 
the gate after it. 

Nothing came of the pursuit. The trespasser had earthed itself, 
and Mr. Dan came slowly back again. He had nearly approached 
the gate, when somebody ‘passed it, walking up the lane with a very 
quick step, from the direction on which he, Dan, was bound. Dan 
saw enough to know that it was not Rachel, for it was the figvre of a 
man, but Dan set off to run, and emerged from the gate just in time 
to catch another glimpse of the person, as he disappeared beyond the 
windings of the lane. 

“’Twarn’t Rachel, at all events,” was his comment. And he 
turned and pursued his way again. 

It was somewhere about this time that Tynn made his appearance 
in the dining-room at Verner’s Pride, to put away the dessert and 
set the tea. The stir woke up Mrs. Verner. 

Send Rachel to me,” said she, winking and blinking at the tea- 
cups. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Tynn. 

He left the room when he had placed the cups and things to his 
satisfaction. He called for Rachel high and low, up and down. All 
to no purpose. The servants did not appear to know anything of 
her. One of them went to the door and shouted out to the laundry 
to know whether Rachel was there, aud the answering shout “No,” 
came back. The footman at length remembered that he had seen 
her go out at the hall-door while the dinner was in. Tynn carried 
this item of information to Mrs. Verner. It did not please her. 

‘Of course!”’ she grumbled. ‘‘ Let me want any one of you par- 
ticularly, and you are sure to be away! If she did go out, she ought 
not to stay so long as this. Who’s this coming in?” 

It was Frederick Massingbird. He entered, singing a scrap of a 
song, which was cut suddenly short when his eye fell on the 
servant. 

“Tynn,” said he, ‘‘ you must bring me something to eat. I have 
had no dinner.” 

“* You cannot be very hungry, or you’d have come in before,”’ re- 
marked Mrs. Verner to him. “ It is tea-time, now.” 

“‘T’ll take tea and dinner together,” was his answer. 

“But you ought to have been in before,” she persisted; for, 
though an easy mistress and mother, Mrs. Verner did not like the 
order of meals to be displaced. ‘Where have you stayed, Fred? 
You have not been all this while taking Sibylla West to Bitter- 
worth’s.” 

“You must talk to Sibylla West about that,” answered Fred. 
‘When young ladies keep you a good hour waiting, while they make 
themselves ready to start, you can’t get back precisely to your own 
time.” 

‘* What did she keep you waiting for ?” questioned Mrs. Verner. 

“Some mystery of the toilette, I conclude. When I got there, 
Amilly said Sibylla was dressing, and a pretty prolonged dressing it 
appeared to be! Since I left her at Bitterworth’s, I have been to 
Poynton’s about my mare. She was as lame as ever, to-day.” 

“And there’s Rachel out now, just as I am wanting her!” went 
on Mrs. Verner, who, when she did lapse into a grumbling mood, 
was fond of calling up a catalogue of grievances. 

“At any rate, that’s not my fault, mother,” observed Frederick. 
“*T dare say she will soon be in. Rachei is not given to stay out, I 
fancy, if there’s a chance for her being wanted.” 

Tynn came in with his tray, and Frederick Massingbird sat down 
to it. ‘lynn then waited for Mr. Verner’s tea, which he carried into 
the study. He carried a cup in every évening, but Mr. Verner 
scarcely ever touched it. Then Tynn returned to the room where 
the upper servants took their meals and otherwise congregated, and 
sat down to read a newspaper. He was a little man, very stout, 
always dressed in plain clothes. 

A few minutes, and Nancy came in, the parcel left by Dan Duff in 
her hand. The housekeeper asked her what it was. She explained 
in her crusty way, and said something to the same effect that she 
had said in the laundry—that it was fine to be Rachel Frost. ‘She’s 
long enough making her way up here!” Nancy wound up with, 
“Dan Duff says she left their shop to come home before he did. If 
Luke Roy was in Deerham one would know what to think !” 

“Bah!” cried the housekeeper. “Rachel Frost has nothing to 
say to Luke Roy.” 

Tynn laid down his paper and rose. 

«Tl justytell the mistress that Rachel’s on her way home,” said 
he. ‘She’s put out like anything at her being out—wants her for 
something particular, she says.” 

Barely had he departed on his errand, when a loud commotion 
was heard in the passage. Mr. Dan Duff had burst in at the back 
door, uttering sounds of distress—of fright—his eyes starting, his 
hair standing on end, his words nearly unintelligible. 

“ Rachel Frost is in the Willow-pool—drownded !” 

The women shrieked when they gathered in the sense. It was 
enough to make them shriek. Dan Duff howled in concert. ‘The 
passages took up the sounds and echoed them; and Mrs. Verner, 
Frederick Massingbird and Tynn came hastening forth. Mr. Ver- 
ner followed, feeble and leaning on his stick. Frederick Massing- 
bird seized upon the boy, questioning sharply. 

“Rachel Frost’s a-drownded in the Willow-pool,” he reiterated. 
**T seed her.” 

A moment of pause, of startled suspense, and then they flew off, 
men and women, as with one accord, Frederick Massingbird leading 
the van. Social obligations were forgotten in the overwhelming 
excitement, and Mr. and Mrs. Verner were left to keep house for 
themselves. Tynn, indeed, recollected himself, and turned back. 

“No,” said Mr. Verner. “ Go with the rest, and see what it is, 
and whether anything can be done.” 

He might have crept thither himself in his feeble strength, but he 
had not stirred out of the house for two years. 

The Willow-pool, so called from its being surrounded with weep- 
ing willows, was situated at the corner of a field, in a retired part of 
the road, about niidway between Verner’s Pride and Deerham. ‘There 
was a great deal of timber about that part; it was altogether as 
lonely as could be desired. When the runners from Verner’s Pride 
reached it, assistance had already arrived, and Rachel, rescued from 
the pool, was being laid upon the grass. All signs of life were 
gone. 

Who had done it—what had caused it—was it an accident—was it 
a self-committed act—or was it a deed of violence? What brought 
her there at all? No young girl would be likely to take that way 
home—with all due deference to the opinion of Master Dan Duff— 
alone at night. 
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What was to be done? The crowd propounded these various ques- 
tions in so many marvels of wonder, and hustled each other, and 
talked incessantly ; but to be of use to direct, nobody appeared capa- 
ble. Frederick Massingbird stepped forward with authority. 

“ Carry her at once to Verner’s Pride with all speed. And some 
of you,” turning to the servants of the house, ‘‘ hasten on and get 
water heated and blankets hot. Get hot brick#—get anything likely 
to be required. How did she get in ?” 

He appeared tv speak the words more in the light of a wailing re- 
gret than as a question. It was a question that none present ap- 
peared able to answer. The crowd was increasing rapidly. One of 
them suggested that Broom the gamekeeper’s cottage was nearer 
than Verner’s Pride. 

“ But there will be neither hot water nor blankets there,” returned 
Frederick Massingbird. ‘‘The house is the best. Make haste, 
don’t let grass grow under your feet.” 

‘A moment,” interposed a gentleman who now came hastily up, 
as they were raising the body. ‘‘ Lay her down again.” 

They obeyed him eagerly, and fell a little back that he might have 
space to bend over her. 1t was the doctor of the neighborhood, re- 
sident at Deerham. He was a fine man in figure, dark and florid, 
but a more impassive countenance could not well be seen, and he 
had the peculiarity of rarely looking a person in the face. If a 
patient’s eyes were fixed on Dr. West’s, Dr. West’s were invariably 
fixed upon something else. A clever man in his profession, holding 
an Edinburgh degree, and practising as a general practitioner. He 
was brother to the present Mrs. Verner, consequently uncle to the 
two young Massingbirds. 

‘Has anybody got a match ?” he asked. 

One of the Verney’s Pride servants had a whole boxfull, and two 
or three were lighted at a time and held so that the doctor could see 
the drowned face better than he could in the uncertain moonlight. 
It was a strange scene. The lonely, weird-like character of the 
place, the dark trees scattered about, the dull pool with its bending 
willows, the swaying, murmuring crowd collected round the doctor 
and what he was bending over,the bright flickering flame of the 
matchlight, with the pale moon overhead, getting higher and higher 
as the night went on, and struggling her way through passing 
clouds. 

** How did it happen ?” asked Dr. West. 

Before any answer could be given, a man came tearing up at the 
top of his speed, several men, indeed, it may be said. ‘The first was 
Roy, the bailiff. Upon Roy’s leaving Verner’s Pride after the re- 
buke bestowed upon him by its heir, he had gone straight down to 
the George and Dragon, a roadside inn, situated on the outskirts of 
the village, on the road from Verner’s Pride. Here he had remained 
consortiug with droppers-in from Deerham, and soothing his morti- 
fication with a pipe and sundry cans of ale. When the news was 
brought in that Rachel Frost was drowned in the WjJlow-pool, Roy, 
the landlord and the company collectively started off to see. 

“Why, it is her!” uttered Roy, taking a hasty view of poor 
Rachel. ‘I said it wasn’t possible. I saw her and talked to her 
up at the house but two or three hours ago. How did she get in?” 

The same question always, from all alike, how did she get in? 
Dr. West rose. 

“You can move her,” he said. 

** Is she dead, sir?” 

“ Yes.” 

Frederick Massingbird, who had been the one to hold the matches, 
caught the doctor’s arm. 

“* Not dead!” he uttered. ‘‘ Not dead beyond hope of restoration ?’” 

‘¢ She will never be restored in this world,” was the reply of Dr. 
West. ‘She is quite dead.” 

“Measures should be tried at any rate,” said Frederick Massing- 
bird, warmly. 

‘* By all means,” acquiesced Dr. West. “It will afford satisfac- 
tion, though it does nothing else.” 

They raised her once more, her clothes dripping, and turned with 
quiet, measured steps towards Verner’s Pride. Of course the whole 
assemblage attended. ‘l'hey were eagerly curious, boiling over with 
excitement; but to allow them their due, they were earnestly anx- 
ious to give any aid in their power, and contended who should take 
turn at bearing that wet burthen. Not one but felt sorely grieved 
for Rachel. Even Nancy was subdued to meekness, as she sped on 
to be one of the busiest in preparing remedies; and old Roy, though 
somewhat inclined to regard it in the light of a judgment upon proud 
Rachel for slighting his son, felt some twinges of pitying regret. 

“I have knowed cases where people dead from drownding have 
been restored to life,” said Roy, as they walked along. 

“That you never have,” replied Dr. West. “The apparently 
dead have been restored; the dead, never.” 

Panting, breathless, there came up one as they reached Verner’s 
Pride. He parted the crowd, and threw himself almost upon Rachel 
with a wild cry. He caught up her cold, wet face, and passing his 
hands over it, bent down his warm cheek upon it. 

“Who has done it?” he sobbed. “What has done it? She 
couldn’t have fell in alone.” 

It was Robin Frost. Frederick Massingbird drew him away by 
the arm. 

‘Don’t hinder, Robin. Every minute may be worth a life.” 

And Robin, struck with the argument, obeyed docilely like a lit- 
tle child. 

Mr. Verner, leaning on his stick, trembling with weakness and 
emotion, stood just without the door of the laundry, which had been 
hastily prepared, as the bearers tramped in. 

“It is an awful tragedy!” he murmured. “Is it true,” address- 
ing Dr. West, ‘that you think there is no hope ?” 

**T am sure there is none,” was the answer. “ But every means 
shall be tried.” 

The laundry was cleared of the crowd and their work began. One 
of the next to come up was old Matthew Frost. Mr. Verner took 
his hand. 

“Come into my room, Matthew,” he said. “I feel for you as 
deeply as I could for myself.” 

“‘ Nay, sir, I must look upon her.” 

Mr. Verner pointed with his stick in the direction of the laundry. 

“They are shut in there, the doctor and as many as he wants 
round him,” he said. “Let them be undisturbed; it is the only 
chance.” 

All things likely to be wanted had been conveyed to the laundry ; 
and they were shut in there, as Mr. Verner expressed it, with their 
fires and their heat. On dragged thetime. Anxious watchers were 
in the house, in the yard, gathered round the back gate. The news 
had spread, and gentlepeople, friends of the Verners, came hasting 
from their homes, and pressed into Verner’s Pride, and asked ques- 
tion upon question of Mr. and Mrs. Verner, of everybody likely to 
afford-an answer. Old Matthew Frost stood outwardly calm and 
collected, full of inward trust, as a good man should be, He had 
learnt where to look for support in the darkest trial. Mr. Verner, 
in that night o. sorrow, seemed to treat him like a brother. 

One hour! Two hours! and still they plied their remedies under 
the able direction of Dr. West. All was of no avail, as the experi- 
enced physician had told them. Life was extinct. Poor Rachel 
Frost was really dead. 





CHAPTER IV.—THE TALL GENTLEMAN IN THE LANE. 
Apart from the horror of the affair, it was altogether attended 
with so much mystery that that of itself would have ke? Xe excite. 
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ment alive. What could have taken Rachel Frost near the pool at 
all? Allowing that she had chosen that lonely road for her way 
home—which appeared unlikely in the extreme—she must still have 
gone out of it to approach the pool, must have walked partly across 
a field to gain it. Had her path led close by it, it would have been 
a different matter; it might have been supposed—unlikely still, 
though—that she had missed her footing and fallen in. But un- 
pleasant rumors were beginning to circulate in the crowd. It was 
whispered that sounds of a contest, the voices being those of a man 
and a woman, had been heard in that direction at the time of the ac- 
cident, or about the time, and these rumors reached the ear of Mr. 
Verner. 

For the family to think of bed in the present state of affairs, or the 
crowd to think of dispersing, would have been in the highest degree 
improbable. Mr. Verner set himself to endeavor to get some sort 
of solution first. One told one tale, one another, one asserted some- 
thing else, another the precise opposite. Mr. Verner—and in say- 
ing Mr. Verner, we must include all—was fairly puzzled. A notion 
had sprung up that Dinah Roy, the bailiffs wife, could tell some- 
thing about it if she would. Certain it was, that she had stood amid 
the crowd, cowering and trembling, shrinking from observation as 
much as possible, and recoiling visibly if addressed. 

A word of this suspicion got whispered in her husband’s ear. It 
angered him, He was accustomed to hold his wife in due submis- 
sion. She was a little body, with a pinched face and a sharp red 
nose, rather given to weeping upon every possible occasion, and as 
indulgently fond of her son Luke as she was afraid of her husband. 
Since Luke’s departure she had passed the better part of her time in 
tears. 

“Now,” sald Roy, going up to her with authority, and drawing 
her apart, “ what’s this as is up with you ?” 

She looked round her, and shuddered. 

“Oh, law!” cried she, witha moan. ‘Don’t you begin to ask, 
Giles, or I shall be fit to die.” 

“Do you know anything about this matter, or don’t you ?’ 
he, savagely. ‘ Did you see anything ?” 

“ What should I be likely to see of it?” quaked Mrs. Roy. 

“Did you see Rachel fall into the pool? Or a-nigh the pool ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” moaned Mrs. Roy. “I never set eyes on Rachel 
this blessed night at all. I’d take a text 0’ Scripture to it.” 

' «Then what is the matter with you,” he demanded, giving her a 
slight shake. 

“ Hush, Giles,” responded she, in a tone of unmistakeable terror ; 
“T saw a ghost!” 

“ Saw a—what ?” thundered Giles Roy. 

“A ghost,” she repeated. “ And it have made me shiver ever 
since, 

Giles Roy knew that his wife was rather prone to flights of fancy. 
He was in the habit of administering one sovereign remedy, which 
he believed to be an infallible panacea for wives’ ailments whenever 
it was applied—a hearty good shaking. He gave her a slight in- 
stalment as he turned away. 

“ Wait till I get ye home,” said he, significantly, “I'll drive the 
ghosts out of ye!” 

Mr. Verner had seated himself in his study, with a view to investi- 
gating, systematically, the circumstances attending the affair, so far 
as they were known. At present all seemed involved in a Babel of 
confusion, even the open details. 

“Those able to tell anything of it shall come before me, one by 
one,” he observed; ‘‘ we may get at something then.” 

The only stranger present was Mr. Bitterworth, an old and intimate 
friend of Mr. Verner’s. He was a man of good property, and re- 
sided a little beyond Verner’s Pride. Others—plenty of them—had 
been eager to assist in what they called the investigation, but Mr. 
Verner had declined. ‘The public investigation would come soon 
enough, he observed, and that must satisfy them. Mrs. Verner saw 
no reason why she should be absent, and she took her seat. Her 
sons were there. The news had reached John out-of-dodts, and he 
had hastened home full of consternation. Dr. West also remained 
by request, and the Frosts, father and son, had pressedin. Mr. 
Verner could not deny them. 

“To begin at the beginning,” observed Mr. Verner, ‘it appears 
that Rachel left this house between six and seven. Did she mention 
to anybody where she was going ?” 

“I believe she did to Nancy, sir,” replied Mrs. Tynn, who had 
been allowed to remain. 

‘Then call Nancy in,” said Mr. Vernon. 

Nancy came, but she could not say much: only that, in going up 
the front stairs, to carry some linen into Mrs. Verner’s room, she 
had met Rachel, dressed to go out. Rachel had said, in passing her, 
that she was about to visit her father. 

‘“*And she came?” observed Mr. Verner, turning to Matthew 
Frost, as Nancy was dismissed. 

“She came, sir,” replied the old man, who was having an inces- 
sant battle with himself for calmness; for it was not there, in the 
presence of others, that he would willingly indulge his grief. ‘I 
saw that she had been fretting. Her eyes were as red as ferrets’, 
and I taxed her with it. She was for turning it off at first, but I 
pressed for the cause, and she then said she had been scolded by her 
mistress.” 

“By me!” exclaimed Mrs. Verner, lifting her head in surprise. 
“*T had not scolded her.” 

Then, catching the eye of her son John, who had also lifted his 
head, she remembered the little scene of the afternoon. 

“T recollect now,” she resumed. ‘I spoke a word of reproof to 
Rachel, and she burst into a violent flood of tears, and 1an away 
from me. It surprised me very much. What I said was not suffi- 
cient to call forth one tear, let alone a passionate burst pf them.” 

‘What was it about ?” asked Mr. Verner. 

“‘T expect John can give a better explanation of it than I,” replied 
Mrs. Verner, after a pause. ‘‘I went out of the room for a minute 
or two, and when I returned Rachel was talking angrily at John, as 
it seemed. I could not make out distinctly at what. John had begun 
to tease her about Luke Roy, I believe, and she did not like it.” 

Mr. John Massingbird’s conscience called up the little episode of 
the coveted kiss. Bnt it might not be altogether prudent to confess 
to it in full conclave. 

“It is true that I did joke Rachel about Luke,” he said. “It 
seemed to anger her very much, and she paid me out with some hard 
words. My mother returned at the same moment. She asked what 
was the matter; I said I had joked Rachel about Luke, and that 
Rachel did not like it.” 

“Yes, that was it,” acquiesced Mrs. Verner. “ I then told Rachel 
that in my opinion she would have done well to encourage Luke, 
who was a steady young man, and would no doubt have a little 
money. Upon which she began weeping. I feltrather vexed. Not 
a word have I been able to say to her lately but vears have been the 
answer. And I asked what had come to her, that she should cry for 
every trifle as if she were heartbroken. With that she fell into a 
burst of sobs, terrifying to see, and ran from the room. I was 
thunderstruck. I asked John what could be the matter with her, 
and he said he could only think she was going crazed.” 

John Massingbird nodded his head, as if in confirmation. Old 
Matthew Frost spoke up, his voice trembling with the emotion that 
he was striving to keep under. 

* Did she say what it was that had come to her, ma’am ?” 

“She did not make any reply at all,” rejoined Mrs. Verner. 
“ But it is quite nonsense to suppose that she could have fallen into 
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that wild burst of grief simply at being joked about Luke. I could 
not make her out.” 

“ And she has fallen into fretting, you say, ma’am, lately 
sued Matthew Frost, leaning his venerable white head forward. 

“ Often and often,” replied Mrs. Verner. ‘She has seemed quite 

an altered girl in.the last few weeks.” 

““My son’s wife has said the same,” cried old Matthew. “ She 

has said that Rachel was changed. But I took it to mean in her 

looks—that she had got thinner. You mind the wife saying it, 

Robin ?” 

‘Yes, I mind it,” shortly replied Robin, who had propped himself 
against the wall, his arms folded and his head bent. ‘I’m a minding 
all,” 

“She wouldn’t take a bito’ supper,” went on old Matthew. “ But 
that was nothing,” he added. ‘She used to say she had plenty of 
food here, without eating ours. She sat apart by the fire with one 0’ 
the little ones in her lap. She didn’t stay over long—she said the 
missis might be wanting her, and she left; and when she was kissing 
my poor old face she began sobbing. Robin offered to see her 
home——” 

“‘ and she wouldn’t have it,” interrupted Robin, looking up for the 
first time, with a wild expression of despair. “She said she had 
things to get at Mother Duff’s, and sheuld stop a bit there, a gossip- 
ing. It’ll be on my mind by day and by night, that if I’d went with 
her harm couldn’t have come.” 

** And that was how she left you,” pursued Mr, Verner. ‘You 
did not see her after that? You know nothing further of her move- 
ments?” 

“Nothing further,” assented Robin. ‘I watched her down the 
lane as far as the turning, and that was the last.” 

“ Did she go to Mrs. Duff’s, I wonder ?” said Mr. Verner. 

Oh, yes; several of these present could answer that. There was 
the parcel brought by Dan Duff as testimony, and, if more had been 
needed, Mrs. Duff herself had afforded it, for she made one of the 
crowd outside. 

“We must have Mrs. Duff in,” said Mr. Verner. 

Accordingly Mrs. Duff was had in; a voluble lady with red hair. 
Mr. Verner politely asked her to be seated, but she replied that she’d 
prefer to stand, if ’twas all the same. She was used to standing in 
her shop, and she couldn’t never sit for a minute together when she 
was upset. 

“Did Rachel Frost purchase things of you this evening, Mrs. 
Duff ?” 

‘Well, she did and she didn’t,” responded Mrs. Duff. ‘I never 
calls it purchasing of things, sir, when a customer comes in and 
says, ‘Just cut me off so and so, and send it up.’ They be sold, of 
course, if you look at it in that light: but I’m best pleased when 
buyers examine the goods and chat a bit over their merits. Susan 
Peckaby, now, she——” 

“What did Racliel Frost buy?” interrupted Mr. Verner, who 
knew what Mrs. Duff’s tongue was when it was once set going. 

‘** She looked in at the shop, sir, while I was serving little Green 
with some bone buttons that her mother had sent her for. ‘I want 
some Irish for aprons, Mrs. Duff,’ says she. ‘Cut off the proper 
quantity for a couple, and send it me up some time to-morrow. I'd 
not give the trouble,’ says she, ‘but I can’t wait to take it now, for 
I’m in a hurry to get home, and I shall be wanting the aprons.’ 
‘What quality—pretty good?’ said I. ‘Oh, you know,’ says she; 
‘about the same that I bought last time. And put in the tape for 
strings, and a reel of white cotton, No.30. And I don’t mind if you 
put in a piece of that Getman ribbon, middling width,’ she went on. 
‘It’s nicer than tape for nightcaps and them sort o’ things.’ And 
with that, sir, she was turning out again, when her eyes was caught 
by some lavender prints, as was a hanging justin the doorway. ‘Two 
shades of it, there was, dark and light. ‘That’s pretty,’ says she. 
‘It’s beautiful,’ saidI; ‘they be the sweetest things I have had in 
this many a day, and they be the wide width. Won’t you take some 
of it?’ ‘No,’ says she, ‘I’m set up for cotton gownds,’ ‘ Why not 
buy a bit of it for an apron or two?’ I said; ‘ nothing’s cleaner than 
them lavender prints for morning aprons, and they saves the white,’ 
So she looked at it for a minute, and then she said I might cut her 
off a couple o’ yards of the light, and send it up with the other things. 
Well, sir, Sally Green went away with her buttons, and I took down 
the light print, thinking I’d cut off the two yards at once. Just then 
Susan Peckaby comes in for some gray worsted, and she falls 
right in love with the print. ‘I'll have a gownd of that,’ says she; 
‘and I'll take it now.’ In course, sir, I was only too glad to sell it 
to her, for, like Rachel, she’s good pay; but when come to measure 
it there was barely nine yards left, which is what Susan Peckaby 
takes for a gownd, being as tall asa maypole. So I was in a mess; 
for I couldn’t take and sell it all, over Rachel’s head, having 
offered it to her. ‘Perhaps she wouldn’t mind having her aprons 
off the dark,’ says Susan Peckaby; ‘it don’t matter what color 
aprons is of—they’re not like gownds.’ And then we agreed that I 
should send Dan up here at once to ask her, and Susan Peckaby— 
who seemed mighty eager to have the print—said she’d wait till he 
come back. And I cut off the white Irish, and wrapped it up with 
the tape and things, and sent him.” 

“ Rachel Frost had left your shop then ?” 

“ She left, sir, when she told me she’d have some of the lavender 
print. She didn’t stay another minute.” 

Robin Frost lifted his head again. 

“She said she was going to stop at your place for a bit of a gossip, 
Mother Duff.” 

“Then she didn’t stop,” responded that lady. ‘‘ She never spoke 
a single word o’ gossip, or looked inclined to it. She just spoke out 
short, as if she was in a hurry, and she turned clean out 0’ the shop 
afore the words about the lavender print had well left her. Ask 
Sally Green, if you don’t believe me.” 

“You did not see which way she took ?”” observed Mr. Verner. 

“ No, sir, I didn’t; I was behindthe counter. But, for the matter 
o’ that, there was two or three as saw her go out of my shop and 
take the turning by the pound—which is a good proof she meant to 
come home here by the field way, for that turning, as you know, sir, 
leads to nowhere else.” 

Mr. Verner did know it. He also knew—for witnesses had been 
speaking of it outside—that Rachel had been seen to take that 
turning after she left Mrs. Duff's shop, and that she was walking 
with a quick step. 

The next person called in was Master Dan Duff, in a state of ex- 
treme constcrnation at being called in at all. He was planted down 
in front of Mr. Verner, his legs restless. An idea crossed his brain 
that he might be going to be accused of putting Rachel into the 
pond, and he began to cry. With a good deal of trouble on Mr. 
Verner’s part, owing to the young gentleman’s timidity, and some 
circumlocution on his own, the facts, so far as he was cognisant 
of them, were drawn forth. It appeared that after he had 
emerged from the field, when he made that slight diversion in pur- 
suit of the running animal, he continued his road, and had gained 
the lonely part, near where the pond was situate, when young Broom, 
the son of Mr. Verner’s gamekeeper, ran up and asked him what 
was the matter, and whether anybody was in the pond. Broom did 
not wait for an answer, but went on to the pond, and Dan Duff fol- 
lowed him. Sure enough, Rachel Frost wasdnit. They knew her 
by her clothes as she rose to the surface. Dan Duff, in his terror, 
went back shrieking to Verner’s Pride, and young Broom, more 
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sensibly, ran fur help to get her out. 
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“‘How did young Broom know or suspect there was anybody in 
the pool ?” questioned Mr. Verner. / 

**T dun know, please, sir,” = Dan Duff. “That was what 
he said as he runned off to it. e asked me if I had seen any foiks 
about, and I said I’d only seen that ’un in the lane.” 

“Who did you see in the lane ?” 

“I dun know who it was, please, sir,” returned Dan, sniffing 
greatly, ‘I wasn’t a-nigh him.” 

* But you must have been nigh him if yoti met him in the lane.” 

‘* Please, sir, I wasn’t in the lane then. I had runned into the 
field after a cat.” 

“* After a cat!” 

“Please, sir, *twere a cat, 1 think. But it got away, and I didn’t 
find it. I saw somebody a-passing of the gate up the lane, but 1 
warn’t quick enough to see who.” 

“Going which way ?” 

Please, sir, up towards here. If I hadn’t turned into the field I 
should ha’ met hign face to face. I dun know who it was.” 

‘Did you hear any noise near the pool, or see any movement in 
its direction, before you were accosted by Broom ?” 

‘Please, sir, no.” 

It »ppeared to be of little use to detain Mr. Duff. In his stead 
young Broom was called in. A fine-grown young fellow of nineteen, 
whose temperament may be indicated by two words—cool and lazy. 
He was desired to give his own explanation. 

‘‘T was going home for the —_. sir,” he began in answer, ‘‘ when 
I heard the sound of voices in dispute. They seemed to come from 
the direction of the grove of trees near the Willow-pond, and I 
stayed to listen. I thought perhaps some of the Dawsons and Ro 
had come to an encounter out there; but I soon found that one of 
the voices was that of a woman. Quite a young voice it sounded, 
and it was broke by sobs and tears. ‘The other voice was a man’s.” 

“Only two! Did you recognise them ?” 

“No, sir, I did not recognise them; I was too far off, maybe. I 
only made aut that it was two—a man’s and a woman’s. I stopped 
a few minutes, listening, and they seemed to quiet down, and dan, 
as 1 was going on again, I came up to Mrs, Roy. She was kneeling 
down, and 4‘ z 

‘* Kneeling down ?” interrupted Mr. Verner. 

“She was kneeling down, sir, with her hands clasped round a 
trunk of a tree, like one in mortal fright. She laid hold of me then, 
and I asked what was the matter with her, and she answered that 
she had been a’most frightened to death. lasked whether it was at 
the quarrel, but she only said, ‘Hush! listen!’ and at last she set 
on tocry. Just then we heard an awful shriek, and a plunge into 
the water. ‘There goes something into the Willow-pool,’ said J, 
and I was turning to run to it when Mrs. Roy shrieked out louder 
than the other shriek had been, and fell flat down on the earth. I 
never hardly see such a face afore for ghastliness. The moon was 
shining out full then, and it daunted me to look at her. I thought 
she was dead—that the fright had killed her. There wasn’t a bit 0’ 
breath in her body, and I raised her head up, not knowing what to 
do with her. Presently she heaved a sort of sigh, and opened her 
eyes; and with that she seemed to recollect herself, and asked what 
was in the pond. I left her and went off to it, meeting Dan Duff— 
and we fuund it was Rachel Frost. Dan, he set on to howl, and 
wouldn’t stay, and I went for the nearest help, and got her out. 
That’s all, sir.” 

‘Was she already dead ?” 

“Well, sir, when you first get a person out 0’ the water it’s hard 
to say, whether they be dead or not. She seemed dead. But per- 
haps # there had been means right at hand she might have been 
brought-to again.” 

A moan of pain from old Matthew. Mr. Verner continued as it 
died out : 

‘Rachel Frost’s voice must have been one of those you heard in 
dispute ?” 

‘** Not a doubt of that, sir,” replied young Broom. ‘ Any more 
than that there must have been foul play at work to get her into the 
pond, or that the other disputing voice must have belonged to the 
man who did ity” 

- Softly, softly,” said Mr. Verner. “Did you see any man 
about ?” 

“T saw nobody at all, sir, saving Dan Duff and Mrs. Roy; and 
Rachel’s quarrel could not have been with either of them. Who- 
ever the other was he had made hjmeelf scarce.” 

Robin Frost took a step forward, respectfully. 

“Did you mind, sir, that Mother Duff’s Dan spoke to seeing eome 
person in the lane ?” 

“Ido,” replied Mr. Verner. “I shauld like to ask the boy an- 
other question or two upon that point. Call him in, one of you.” 

John Massingbird went out and brought back the boy. 

“Mind you have your wits sharp about you this time, Mr. Duff,” 
he remarked—which piece of advice had the effect of scaring Mr. 
Duff's wits moye completely away than they had been scared before. 

“You tell us that you saw a man pass up the lane when you were 
in 1” field after the cat,” began Mr. Vetter; “‘ was the man walk- 
ing fast?” 

“Please, sir, yes. Afore I could get out o’ the gate he was near 
out ‘ — He went pt np as fast as the cat did.” 

-“*How long was it, after you saw him, before you met youn 
Broom, and heard that somebody was in  Arcone ied 

‘‘ Please, sir, twas a’most directly, I was running then, I was.” 

As the boy’s answer fell upon the room a conviction stole over 
most of those collected in it that this man must have been the one 
who had been heard in dispute with Rachel Frost. 

‘Were there no signs about him by which you could recognise 
him ?” pursued Mr. Verner. ‘ What did he look like? Was he 
tall or short ?” 

‘* Please, sir, he were very tall.” 

“Could you sce his dress? Was it like a gentleman’s or a 
laborer’s ?” 

“ Please, sir, I think it looked like a gentleman’s—like one 0’ the 
gentlemen’s at Verner’s Pride.” 

“Whose? Like which of the gentlemen’s ?” rung out Mr. Ver- 
ner’s voice, sharply and sternly, after a moment’s pause of surprise, 
for he evidently had not expected the answer. 

“ Please, sir, I dun know which. The clothes looked dark, and 
the man were as tall as the gentlemen, or as Calves.” 

‘Calves ?” echoed Mr. Verner, puzzled. 

‘ John Massingbird broke into an involuntary smile. He knew that 
their tall footman, Bennet, was universally styled “Calves” in the 
village. Dan Dutt probably believed it to be his registered name. 

But Frederick Massingbird was looking dark and threatening. 
The suspicion hinted at—if you can call it a suspicion—angered 
him, The villagers were wont to say that Mr. Frederick had ten 
times more pride than Mr. John. They were not far wrong—Mr. 
John had pone at all. 

‘* Boy !” Frederick sternly said, “‘ what grounds have you for sayin 
it was like one of the gen emen ?” ™ " roe 

Dan Duff began to sob. 

“I dun know who it were,” he said; “indeed I don’t. But he 
were tall, and his clothes looked dark. Please, sir, if you basted 
me I couldn’t tell no more.” 

It was believed that he could not. Mr. Verner dismissed him, and 
John Massingbird, according to order, went to bring in Mrs. Roy. 

He was some little time before he found her. She was discovered 
at last in a corner of the steward’s room, seated on a low stool, her 
head bent down on her knees. 

“Now, ma’am,” said John, with unwonted politeness, “you are 
being waited for.” 

She looked up, startled, She rose from her low seat, and began 
ns - ame her lips moving, her teeth chattering, but no sound came 

orth. 

“You are not going to your hanging, Dinah Roy,” said John 
Massingbird, by way of consolation. ‘ Mr. Verner is gathering the 
evidence about this unfortunate business, and it is your turn to go 
in and state what you know or saw.” 

She staggered back a step ur two, and fell against the wall, her 
face changing to one of livid terror. 

‘II saw nothing!” she gasped. 

“Oh, yes, you did! Come along!” 

She put up her hands in a supplicating attitude, she was on the 
point of sinking on her knees in het «ject fear. At that moment 
the stern face of her husband was»: .:din at the door. She sprung 
up as if electrified, and meekly fol!! . -« John Massingbird, 











(To be cont’. 1d.) 
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BRIG.-GEN. MICHAEL CORCORAN. 


Tuts eminent type of the Celtic character is a native of 
Carrowkeel, county Sligo, Ireland, where he was born on the 21st of 
September, 1827. He is therefore nearly 35 years of age. Carrow- 
keel has long been the seat of the McDonoghs, and is so to the pre- 
sent day. Sen. Corcoran is descended from an honorable and 
patriotic Irish stock, the General claiming direct relationship to 
the renowned Earl of Lucan—the bravest officer of his day—through 
his great grandmother, who was the fourth daughter of William 
Fitzgerald, of Cloonmore, in the county of Rescommon, and great- 

and-daughter of the gallant Sarsfield. She married, in 1746, 

atrick McDonogh. 

Thomas Corcoran, the father of the subject of our present sketch, 
was a retired half-pay officer, who had served in the West Indies for 
several years. After his retirement to private life he married Mary 
McDonogh, daughter of Patrick McDonogh, Jr., and from this 
union sprung the subject of this sketch. 

When Michael Corcoran had reached the age of 19 years, he, hav- 
ing received the benefits ot a thorough English education, entered 
tbe Irish constabulary establishment, and remained in it for about 
three years. During this time he was stationed ina ape! localit 
known as Creeslough, which is situated in the county of Donegal. 
This position he resigned in 1849, and emigrated to America. 
After a short residence in New York he entered the employment of 
Mr. John Heeney, of Hibernian Hall, in this city, and after the re- 
tirement of the latter succeeded him as proprietor of the establish- 
ment. This business he followed both attentively and carefully 
until March, 1861. 

Gen. Corcoran first commenced his military career as a private in 
Company I of the 69th New York State Militia, then. under the 
command of Capt. John Judge. He displayed considerable talent 
for his profession, and was soon elected Orderly Sergeant. He was 
subsequently chosen Ist Lieufenant, and afterwards Captain; and 
during each of these promotions he received several substantial 
testimonials of his fitness and ability to fill each and any of the 
positions. During the well-known “ Quarantine War,” in 1858, 
Capt. Corcoran, then senior Captain of the 69th, ‘did the State some 
service,” and was complimented by the Inspector-General for his 
military skill and character during that particular time. 

On the 25th of August, 1859, he 
was elected Colonel of the 69th 
regiment. The next year his name 
again came before the public for 
refusing to parade his regiment in 
honor of the Prince of Wales, for 
which breach of military discipline 
he was tried by a court-martial. 
On the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion Corcoran and his gallant regi- 
ment were among the first to arrive 
in Washington, and their indomit- 
able devotion in erecting the earth- 
works on the southern side of the 
Potomac is above all praise. At 
the battle of Bull Run the 69th 
fought with a cool desperation 
worthy of veterans, but their thin- 
ned ranks wofully testified at what 
a cost they gained the crown of 
valor. In this battle Col. Corco- 
ran was taken prisoner and carried 
off to Richmond. Of his manly, his 
unflinching conduct during captivity 
we need say nothing. He has just 
received from the voice of his fel- 
low-citizens their opinion. We can 
only congratulate his family that 
he has escaped from his cruel and 
cowardly persecution with his life 
—a life which he is again going 
to peril in behalf of his adopted 
country. 


RECE 


PTION OF GENERAL 
CORCORAN. 


Tur. 22d of August will be a 
memorable day for our Irish citi- 
zens, for on that day the people of 
New York turned out to give a 
hearty welcome to—not a victorious 
soldier—but to the true and patient 
man who had for thirteen months 
endured that worst of captivities to 
a brave soldier, compulsory in- 
action, when he knows his gallant 
companions are fighting for a great 
cause almost within cannon shot of 
his dungeon. And the reception 
yesterday was not po alone to 
the released General, but to every 
one of those patient thousands who 
have suffered an equally cruel 
ordeal, although their names are 
‘‘unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 
In this view, the ovation which 
greeted the brave Corcoran was a 
noble and remarkable one, and 
worthy of the great city that gave it. 

After receiving the greatest honors 
at Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, Corcoran left the lat- 
ter city on the morning of the 22d 
of August, accompanied by a large 

arty, consisting of the following: 

resident Henry, of the Board of 
Aldermen of New York; Messrs. 
Walsh, Smith and Mitchell of the same board, and Councilman 
Stevenson; Messrs. Richard O’Gorman, John Savage, Wm. J. 
Kane, Edward L. Carey; Judge Connolly; Capte. J. B. Kirker 
and John Breslin; Lieuts. Edward Connolly and John W. Demp- 
sey, of the 69th regiment; Messrs. Wm. E. Robinson, Alex. Mat- 
thew, and Police Capt. Wm. Bahan, of the 84th regiment, P. V.; 
Mr. Howard, Mr. W. M. Runkle, and Mr. Wm. L. Coles. 

At every place where the cars stopped the hero of captivity was 
warmly welcomed, and occasionally compelled to make a speech. 
When he arrived at Jersey City he was met with a deputation from 
the Common Council, and a select party of guests. The scene 
here was very striking—the galleries of the depot being literally 
packed with New Jersey beauties, whose cheeks and lips lovked 
more tempting than their native peaches. Here President Har- 
denburg welcomed Corcoran in a neat speech, to which he replied 
briefly and modestly. The whole party then embarked on board 
the Pavonia, when he was made the victim of another speech from 
Councilman Orton, which was acknowledged by the gallant soldier. 
Then lunch was served, which lasted till they arrived at Castle 
Garden. His reception here was most enthusiastic. Mayor Op- 
dyke then read a speech full ef good feeling, expressed in very 
good English. We give Gen. Corcoran’s reply : : 

“T thank you, Mr. Mayor, for your kindly greeting. Since the time 
I first came to this land ft have ever found warm, loving hearts in citi- 
zens of the Empire City. When this war was forced upon us, you say 
truly I was one of the first to take the field, though a year I have spent 
im anenemy’s city. Mr. Mayor, you have truly said it is not right to 
slacken the zeal or fidelity of the Irishmen to this Government, and all 
attempts that ever have been made, or that ever may be made, will end 
in failure, The Irish people are true to American institutions; and 
wherever there is an riohenen to-day who can speak his principles 
clearly without fear or molestation, he will speak in su pport of our 
national institutions; and suffer me to say I will feel proud that Provi- 
dence has cast to mea lotin which I was called upon to prove the 
fidelity of my people. I thank God that he gave me strength to endure. 
Mr. Mayor, I am truly aware of my unworthiness to receive these high 
honors. I have nothing more than fidelity to the Union ana my wil- 
lingness to lay down my life for the maintenance of its institutions: 
but being persuaded that such an ovation as this might rhaps lo 
some happy good, I willingly threw myself into your heads. I come 
among you not to stay or tarry, but to work and as speedily as possible 
to return to the field, that peace may brighten our banners and the 








Union may be made the same as when I first put my foot upon jite soil. 














I am proud of my Irish brother fellow-citizens in this contest. The 
are doing to-day and ever wil! do their duty, aad I have come to see if 
there are men willing to fight with me, and I know there are some. I 
am about to leave you to-morrow to bring back the old 69th, to give 
them an opportunity of reor zing again for the field, with their old 
Colonel at their head, My friends are anxious to see me, and as I be- 
lieve I shall have another opportunity of expressing my views, I will 
end by thanking you for the high honor you have conferred upon me, 
The only return I can make is in my services for my country, and a 
willingness to lay down my life for the maintenance of the Union and 
the Constitution.” (Tremendous cheers.) 

After some delay, the long procession which had been waiting for 
hours at the Battery, took up the line of march. The military divi- 
sions of cavalry heading the procession, and the firemen, the scores 
of Irish societies in regalias, and the long line of citizens in carri- 
ages, followed. 

The route extended up Broadway to Park Row, through Park Row 
to the east gate of the Park, passing through the Park in front of the 
City Hall into Broadway; up Broadway to Grand strect,. through 
Grand street to the Bowery, up the Buwery and Fourth Avenue to 
-— sere Union Square, thence down Broadway to the St. Nicholas 

otel. 

Through all the route the streets were most densely packed, only 
room enough being afforded for the passage of the procession. An 
universal cheer went up from thousands of throats, while ladies filled 
the windows and often peered over the roofs waving handkerchiefs. 
Patriotic mottoes were exhibited, and New York testified in every 
way her affection for the Union, and her determination to put down 
rebellion. 

After partaking of an excellent dinner at the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
he was again compelled to address the vast assemblage outside, 
which he dia with great effect from the balcony, declaring his inten- 
tion to raise a brigade immediately, and once more lead his men 
against the enemy. 

Thus ended the first night of the returned captive to the city of 
his adoption. 








Sm Rutruerrorp Atncock, British Minister in Japan, is 
writing a two-volume narrative of his three years’ residence in that 
country. 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL MICHAEL CORCORAN, LATE COLONEL 697TH N. ¥. 5S. M.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


MY UNCLE’S CASHIER. 


‘My dear Charles, it is a question for you, not for me— 
you must decide yourself; I can only state the conditions upon which 
that decision must be founded. If you go to college, you must go with 
a very small allowance indeed, and you must work hard for a fellowship 
of some kind, for I can leave you nothing; as you know that beyond a 
provision for your mother and the unmarried girls, I shall leave nothing 
behind me when I go. If you do go to college, you will enter acircle, 
the entering of which will multiply tenfold your chances of success in 
after life; it will give you a position in society, of which nothing but 
bad conduct on your part can deprive you, and will put you in the fair 
road to become what I should like to see you—a scholar and a gentie- 
man. If, on the other hand, you accept your uncle’s offer, you will 
have a far larger allowance, as salary, than I could give you under any 
circumstances, the chance of succeeding him in a very good business, 
and soon becoming a man of some importance in the commercial world. 
I need say no more, you must choose for yourself; I shall want your 
auswer to-morrow in time to post; go and think over it. Don’t say 
anything to your sisters, or they’ll persuade yeu to go to Paris, for the 
chance of visiting you there.” 

Such was my father’s address to me attheageof17. It was a difficult 
question to decide—Oxford or Paris? Still I did decide, and next day 
announced that decision. 

“I should prefer going to coilege, father, at all events.” 

** Glad to hear it, my bey, though the other course would have been 
the cheaper for me; still 1 am glad to hear it, I can’t do much for you, 
but in sending you to college I can do more than I can in any other way. 
If there’s anything in you, it will come out there; if not, you will not 
be spoilt for other things afterwards, so God speed you, my boy.” 

To college, therefore, I went, with only one more word of advice 
from my father. As I left the gate in the hired chaise for the station, 
he ssid, 

“God bless you, my boy; if you mean to be anything, don’t hear 
midnight strike too often.” 

Three years passed, and I was “ getting on,” as my mother used to 
tell her friends; and in a few months more I had hopes of getting some- 
thing worth having in the shape of my degree with honors, and a 
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college at the end ef my third long vacation, when I received a telegram 
announcing my father’s illness, and reached home too late to see him 
again alive. My college dreams were over, I had not a penny in the 
world, I must/work for all I was to have. 

My uncle now wrote to repeat his former offer. I joyfully accepted 
it, and a month after my father’s death I was in Paris. 

My uncle’s house was in one of the small streets lying between the 
Rue Vivienne and the Rue Montmartre, just north of the Bourse. It 
was, a8 may be supposed from its situation, an old rambling place, 
with the banking offices on one side of the courtyard and the residence 
on the other. The offices, the scene of my new duties, consisted of a 
suite of three rooms, communicating by swing doors; in the farthest 
sat my uncle, the next was the chief cashier’s or clerk’s, and the third 
the office proper. A counter stretched along the whole length of the 
room, and on top of the counter ran a high, strong, wire-guard, 
two or three small circular openings, through which the money was 
passed and papers were taken. Behind this guard I was to sit as third 
cashier or clerk. My uncle’s business was that of a banker, bill dis- 
counter and money-lender ; and to judge by the way he lived, he must 
for some years have employed a very large amount of capital, or have 
lent his money, at a little more than five per cent. interest. 

My uncle having shown me the offices, took me over to the house. 

“My daughter, Mr. Wardes; Victorine, my dear, Mr. Wardes—a 
nephew of mine.” 

I looked at my cousin once and again. She was worth looking at; a 
most singular mixture of races was visible in herface. She had a high, 
broad, thoughtful, German forehead—a man’s rather than a girl’s—a 
delicate chin and mouth, with the small teeth so characteristic of the 
more highly organised French nature, and a nose and eyes unmistak- 
ably English in the clear bridged outline of the one, and the open, fear- 
less gaze of the others. She was a curiosity—a new thing—and I 
determined to study Victorine, my cousin, 

“You must dine with us at six o’clock, Where did you sleep last 
night ¢” 

* At the Bedford.” 

“You'd better bring your trunks here; your room is ready,” 

** Really, I had no idea that I was to live here.” 





“Where else, boy? Whereelee? Paris is not a cheap place for young 
men; you'll live here cheaper than 
anywhere else; more comfortably, 
perhaps, if you and Victorine don’t 
quarrel,” 

This was more than I had hoped 
for, to find myself domiciled in my 
uncle’s house. I thought he had 
done much in renewing his offer 
after my previous refusal, but thia 
overcame me, 

“Tm really very grateful to you 

or all your kindness.” 

“All right, my lad, all right. 
See and get your things here, or 
you'll be late for dinner.” 

At dinner I was introduced to the 
chief clerk, or rather, the manager 
of my uncle’s business. Once or 
twice I noticed his eyes fix them- 
selves On me in a way that gave me 
the idea of his measuring me, I 
felt annoyed at this; and I showed 
it a little, perhaps, in the tone of 
my voice as I answered his in- 
quiries as to the practices of Eng- 
lish commerce, 

“ Oh!” said my uncle, “‘ he knows 
nothing about the matter, Monsieur 
Vernay. Ask him to recite to you 
a chorus from the ‘ Antigone,’ and 
he’ll repeat half the book ; but of 
commerce—of banking—he knows 
nothing.” 

“We shall be able to teach him 
our system in a few years, if he 
shall stay so long with us,” 

“ He'll stay longer than I shall, 
I dare say, M, Vernay.” 

‘Let me hope not, M, Wardes, 
you are a young man yet; quite 
a young man.” 

“ That may be, but I don’t mean 
to spend all my life in your dear 
Paris, M. Vernay. Oh, no,” 

“ Whatever comes, we shall do 
our best with the young gentleman 
to make him useful.” 

I felt angry and vexed at this 
conversation; though the hints 
thrown out by my uncle were plain 
enough, I did not like this con- 
temptuous treatment from his 
manager. 

Moreover, I noticed that M, Ver- 
nay paid most assiduous and grace- 
ful attentions to Victorine, who ac- 
cepted them as a matter of course, 
and this made me still more inclined 
to dislike him. 

My work was easy enough—too 
easy. I copied letters, paid away 
money, and did the work that be- 
longed to my department as junior 
clerk, M, Vernay was careful to 
give me nothing to do that was 
not simplicity itself, and I was 
bored for want of something that 
might occupy my mind as well as my fingers. In the evenings I seldom 
went out, and was very content to spend my time with Victorine, who, 
on her part, seemed to think the evenings were pleasant enough to seem 
short; so while papa dozed in his chair Victorine and I talked and sang 
to our heart’s content, 

M. Vernay came about once a week to dinner, and contrived then, and 
indeed at all times, to give my uncle the idea that I was in need of much 
teaching as regarded business matters. 

** How many years do you think, Charles” (we were cousins, reader), 
“it will take you to learn to conduct papa’s business ¢” 

‘How many months you mean, Victorine. These practical men, your 
father and M. Vernay, are greatly mistaken in their estimate of me; 
they fancy that because I never looked into a daybook, or journal, or 
ledger before I came here, I shall be years learning their use; it’s a 
mistake of theirs. I have ever, since I was old enough to think, done 
little else but think, and discipline of this kind enables me to learn in a 
month what their undisciplined minds would require twelve for. As for 
M. Vernay and his Systéme, as he calls it, it is a good one, and a worka_ 
ble one; but there are fifty methods of applying the same principles, 
He boaste that by his system fraud is rendered impossible, because dis. 
covery is certain; he’s wrong, and greatly wrong, and if I had access 
to his books I believe I could prove to demonstration that it is so.” 

Victorine somewhat incautiously defended me the next time I was 
attacked, and repeated my remark that if I had access to his books I 
could prove fraud to be possible. 

M. Vernay started, turned pale, and turned on me a glance that made 
me sure of two things; first, that this chance bolt had hit the mark~ 
that there was fraud; and next, that if M. Vernay could put me out of 
his way he would not be very particular as to the means of doing it. 

This one idea of fraud kept forcing itself before me constantly; M, 
Verney’s jealous care of particular books and keys, his constant en- 
deayors to make my uncle take “one glass more” than was good for 
him, and the strange, suspicious-looking people who came to him first, 
and then drew out money from the bank; all compelled me to think of 
it. I was more than confirmed in my suspicions by an incident which 
occurred some few months after this idea first entered my mind. 

I had lost myself in one of the Faubourgs rather late one evening, and 
entered a small], mean-looking restaurant to ask my way. There were a 





fellowship. Alas! my hopes were vain. I had hardly returned to 








number of men in the room, and as I glanced in a looking-glass I saw a 
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face there was no mistaking—that of M. Vernay. He was sitting at one 
of the little round marble-tapped tables, with two companions, with 
his face to the wall, and his side face reflected in the glass. I saw him 
clearly, but from his position he could not see me. Instead of asking 
my way, I took a seat near the party and took up the paper. They 
spoke in French and ygpidly, in an under tone. 

“T tell you,” said Vérnay, “ it will not do; you always have to ask 
= before you draw, and unless you can do it in my way it cannot be 

one. 

“ Repeat,” said one, “repeat; what is your way ?” 

“This,” said Vernay. “I will give you a cheque now for 50,000 
france, with the Marquis de ——’s signature. Lisette will bring it; she 
must come in her carriage and cash it to-morrow—and——” 

“ That’s it exactly”—and— what are we to do?” 

* Give me notes for 45,000 francs to-night.” 

** 45,000—that is only 5,000 frances, and a carriage and horses and 
Lizette’s dress—it is too little; besides, we have not got the money. 
I like the old way best—I will come as usual.” 

“You cannot do that without risk of discovery. That prying English 
nephew is suspicious, he has the eyes of an eagle—an owl I ought to 
say, for he secs in the dark.” 

“Can’t you quiet him? There is water under all the bridges of the 
Seine still.” 

“‘ He’s too happy for that—happy men don’t drown themselves.” 

“Does he go out at night? An appointment with a pretty girl might 
tempt him.” 

“ Wot at all—he’s in love with Victorine,” 

** That is serious, Vernay—she was to be yours.” 

“ That may be yet. Now, will you have it, or shall I go to Hamburger 
and make him the offer ¢” 

The two consulted for a moment, and one of them left the room, Ina 
few minutes he returned (I was deeply absorbed in the paper which 
completely hid my face), he said to his companion, 

“JT have it,” 

“ You are agreed, then ?” 

“Yes. Whicre is the cheque ?” 

Vernay drew from his pocketbook a blank cheque, filled it for 50,000 
francs, and dated it. 

“ Now the notes. All good?” 

** All good! To be sure.” 

Vernay looked carefully at the notes, and then, signing the cheque, 
handed it over to his companions. 

“ What time?” 

“ Oh, at two; and tell her not to talk too much.” 

He rose and left the room with his companions. I hardly knew when 
1 saw the table vacant whethcr I had dreamt it or not, I looked at the 
table, and there was nothing that would help me to realise the truth, 
but under the table lay a piece of paper. I pounced upon it, and found 
that it was a pice of blotting-paper, similar to that I had used in the 
office, and on it was the thickened impression of the signature of the 
cheque. I reached home in a state of anxiety that may easily be 
imagined, and found my uncle rather worse than usual, He was always 
a little “comfortable,” as kind wives say, towards evening; to-night 
he was asleep in his armchair, and snoring violently. Victorine came 
down, hearing I had come in. 

“Charles what is the matter with you—you look so ill and pale. 
What has happened? Do, pray, tell me; socold, too. Come upstairs 
there’s a fire in the drawing-room,” . 

She made me go with her—made me take some brandy, and then again 
asked me what was the matter, I told her. We had reached that deli- 
cious stage of affection, when, though nothing has been said, it is felt 
by both, that there is but one interest between them. She was almost 
incredulous at my narration of the incident, as I was myself of having 
witnessed the secne. I showed her the blotting-paper, and it convinced 
her. 

“ It’s no use telling my father to-night, he has such confidence in M. 
Vernay that he will not believe it; you must tell him in the morning.” 

1 told him in the morning what I had heard and seen. 

“« My dear nephew, you must have been very drunk, or else—no, that 
is not possible; your father’s child could not get drunk. I do, myself, 
sometimes; but he could not deliberately lie. No, my dear Charles, M, 
Vernay is an old and tried servant of mine, and I will not believe you 
1 will not insult him by it. You were drunk, sir, very drunk. Don’t 
let me hear of it again.” 

I went to my desk an hour afterwards. M. Vernay came in with my 
uncle. 

“ Charles, did you balance your cash last night ?” 

“ Yes, sir. T always do.” 

“Tt was right?” 

* Quite right.” ‘ 

“ There’s a mistake somewhere,” said M. Vernay. “There is missing 
a sum of 1,000 francs.” 

“It can’t be in my accounts, uncle ; 
the balance to correspond.” 

“ True.” 

“ Let me cast it,” said Vernay. 

He did—520, 346. 

“ Try that, M. Wardes. I do not make it correct; I make it more.” 

I cast it again, and it was more by just 1,000 francs. I cast it again— 
621 it was. My uncle cast it—521 it was. 

“ How is this Charles? you said you made the balance right. Did you 
look at your cash last night?” 

“did, I can assert that the balance last night in the book and the 
enash-book was the same. I can prove it. 1 posted it, according to M. 
Vernay’s system, in the daily balance-book.” 

“ Tt is 520 here, M. Wardes.” 

He handed the book to my uncle, The door opened, 

‘“ Well, Francois, what is it?” 

«« Only that I shall give this to Monsieur Wardes. I have found it in 
his chamber.” 

He held out a paper to me; it was a note for 1,000 francs, 

“Charles, my boy, you should let me know when you want money, 
M. Vernay, see ‘those books are corrected.” And my uncle walked 
away. 

How the day went Ido not know. I noticed, however, that M. Ver- 
nay once or twice went down to the strong room and brought up some 
books, and that no woman came for money. 

About five o'clock M. Vernay came to me, after the other clerk and my 
uncle had gone, and sai !: 

“MM. Wardes, we have been looking at the accounts of Madame la 
Marquise ——; will you help me to carry down these books? the porter 
has gone; I am rather late.” 

1 took the books, and followed him down into the besement. He un- 
locked the outer gate of the outer safe, where the general books were 
kept, and passed through to the inner safe { ich were kept the deeds 
and valuable securities on which my uncle lent money ; this was separ- 
ated from the outer safe by an iron gate in the daytime, and at night by 
a solid fireproof door. 

He put his books on the shelf, and requested me to put mine on the 
same shelf in the proper order, The numbers on the backs were almost 
illegible, and I was some time, even in the strong gaslight, trying to 
read them. 

“ Can I help you, M. Wardes?” 

“ No, thank you, I’ve just done,” 

I put up the last book, and turned to go. The heavy door swung 
rapidly on its hinges—I heard the spring catch, and the key [turn, and I 
was in black darkness. 

“M. Vernay! M. Vernay! The door is shut!” 

“ | know it,” said his voice, muffled by its thickness; “ you have ac. 
cess to all my books now.” 

1 heard the heavy clash of the door of the outer safe, and then silence 
as deep as death was round me. I did not swoon or faint, I felt I was 
the victim of a most horrible trick; it was nothing more—I should be 
released in the morning, and I would make him repent it. I heard pre- 
sently a hissing sound—it continued ; presently I smelt gas. I should 
never see the morning. I should be stifled with the gas—the plan was 
elear before me now. An accident—no one knew I helped him with the 
hooks—he did not know I was in the safe, and he shut thedoor. It was 
purely one of those accidents that will happen. 

Still the gas hissed, like a serpent before its fatal spring. I must stop 
that. 1 felt round the walls for the burner, and soon found it. There 
was notap! I remembered now the tap was in the outer safe, and the 
«as was lighted in the inner one by a long stick between the bars of the 
gate. My fingers stopped it in a moment, but I could not keep my 
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finger the re always. 
tracted position above my head that 1 could not keep my finger over it 
to save my life. {thought of sowe other plan. To light it—alas! I 
did not smoke, I had no means to doit; and if I had it would only have 
consumed the air, every inch of which was precious as life itself. At 
last I thought of something that would do; I tore some corners off the 
leaves of a book, chewed them into a pulp, and putjt over the holes in 
the tube, pressing it in hard—the hissing ceased, I climbed the shelves 
and smelt round the burnerlI had one foe the less, I then began to 
think seriously as to the chances of the air lasting me till released in 
the morning. In the morning? this was—oh God! Saturday! Satur- 
day! Sunday, Monday—two nights and a whole day! There was no 
hope! I might have lived till the morning, but on Sunday there was no 
business done, and my absex:ce would be easily accounted for by that 
horrible mistake in my books. 

Two nights and a day—how many hours? To Sunday night at five, 
twenty-four. To Monday morning at ten, seventeen. Forty-one long 
hours! Forty-one hours! There was not air enough to last meten! I 
felt round the door; it was all but airproof. If I could make them 
hear! It was impossible; the house was the other side of a noisy 
courtyard—I must die! And Victorine! No, no—ten thousand times 
no! I must live—1! will live. 

I bethought me of my old store of knowledge. Tow long could I 
live without fresh air? How many hours had I in which to reach it? I 
paced the length and breadth of the room—I measured its height, and 
found that by breathing only twenty times a minute I might live for 
thirteen hours; that would be till six o’clock on Sunday morning; and 
after that I must have air—air was life. I must bore through the walls, 
the lock was impregnable. The walls of brick would yield to tools. 
Tools! mockery! 1 had but a penknife—a toy—and I had thirteen 
hours to get through a wall at least two feet thick. It was a work of 
years, not hours, Tools! A long peinted bar anda hammer. I re- 
membered to have seen a mason boring through a wall at my father’s 
with such tools. My penknife was two inches long. The gas-burner! 
I tried it; it was soft brass, my kuife cut it readily. It might work 
through beside the gaspipe. The man surely bored a larger hole than 
the pipe would fill. I felt the pipe where it went round the wall, and 
then pricked the wall with my knife; the cement with which the hole 
had been filled round the pipe was harder than the wall itself, 

In tracing my way round the room my hand touched the gate, I was 
saved! I never felt such a sensation as when my hand touched that 
gate. It was rapture! bliss! I had despaired—I was now full of hope. 
I passed my hand carefully over the gate; I felt one of the bars, they 
were of round iron, about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, and 
after running through the framework of the gate were pointed at the 
end, Butto get them out of that framework! I pulled one. It yielded 
a little, and then mocked at my efforts. I must have a hammer. I felt 
carefully round the walls again. The shelves were all let into the 
walls—there was nothing! I felt again, and close to the gate the shelf 
had been cut away to allow the gate to roll back, and the shelves were 
supported on brackets, If those brackets were wrought-iron 1 was 
helpless-—cast-iron might save me yet. I felt them carefully and com- 
pared them; if they were wrought they would be unlike in some points 
—if cast, alike in all. I kuew now what the touch of the blind must be, 
so full of instruction to the mind. 

They were cast-iron, notatrace of difference could be found. One 
more sign and I was certain; if cast, they would be cast in amould, 
and there would be a slight roughness in the casting where the halves of 
the mould had been joined, I felt again. There was the roughness— 
the same inboth, And now to break them off. A blow, a heavy blow 
alone could do it. I remembered to have noticed, when putting away 
the booke, asmall chest of apparently solid iron on one of the shelves. 
I sought for it and found it; it was heavy, nearly the fourth of an hun. 
dredweight I thought. 1 poised it carefully, and felt I had strength 
enough to throw it with an aim, I cleared away the books from the 
slate shelf which rested on one of these brackets, and then measuring 
carefully the distance, threw the chest on to it. It fell short, and 
crashed on the floor. 

Once more I tried, and this time successfully. The missile smashed 
the shelf into pieces. I kicked anid beat away the smaller fragments till 
the bracket stood out from the wall by itself. Aad now came the test 
of my skill. If I threw once at the bracket in that black darkness, I 
threw 20 times or more; at last, one fortunately-directed blow, and I 
had the joy of hearing it ring on the pavement of the room. 

I had now a hammer awkward, it is true; still a tool that would 
give a blow with a certain force, 

[ struck again and again at the bara of the gute, they yielded as the 
other had done and then were fast, I sank down exhausted with my 
useless efforts. Why did they not yield? I eould give no more force 
to the blow—to throw the chest at them would be useless; the size 
would spread the blow over two or three of the bars, and the force would 
be lost. I must cut through oue of the bars in the middle, and thus 
wrench out the half T needed, How had I seen men cut through iron ? 
With files—I could not hope for these. I remembered to have heard of 
prisoners who have cut through iron bars with a watchspring—by what 
horrible fatality was my watch at that moment in the case on my dress- 
ing-table. A watchspring—a thin piece of steel. Would iron do? It 
might. In almost less time than it takes to tell, I had broken up one 
of the sheet-iron deed boxes, and by carefully bending a piece of it back 
wards and forwards on the sharp edge of the chest I had used asa 
missile, I obtained a strip about the length of my hand, and two fingers 
broad, and with this I commenced sawing one of the bars. Half an 
hour’s hard work produced no impression on the bar, and had turned 
up the edge of the soft sheet-iron on both sides. 

If it had been a question of saws, I could have turned ten deed boxes 
into a hundred saws to cut through that one bar. Alas! it was no such 
thing, the saw would not cut; and then sprung up before me the vision 
of a large yard with blocks of stone and the motion to and fro of the 
suspended saw of the stone sawyer, and his little trickling water barre 
and heap of sand. Once more I went to work. I broke off a corner of 
one of the stone shelves (the lower ones were of stone, the upper of 
slate), pounded it fine with my hammer, and then wetting the edge of 
the saw with saliva, I strewed the pounded stone upon it. I felt the 
Baw become steadier and steadier, and at last 1 could feel with my nal] 
a little nick inthe bar. I worked for nearly three hours at this one bar 
changing my saw when it was worn hollow, for another and another 
till I had worn out six of them. I was nearly through—another half 
hour, and I should be quite through; yet it might break off now with a 
blow—it might—and it might leave a ragged end to my chisel that would 
destroy half the foree of my blows when I came to bore through the 
wall; I. would not strike, but kept on patiently, and at last the saw 
went through. I seized the end, and in a few minutes I held in my 
hand the instrument of my deliverance, 

The air of the room had by this time become close and stifling, and it 
was only by stooping that I could breathe freely, 

I had still, as far as I could judge, some five hours left—in those I 
must accomplish my deliverance or die. 

I now commenced sounding with my hammer for the least solid part 
of the wall. 

In striking it on a part nearly opposite the shelves cut out for the 
gate, I thought I heard it sound hollow. I struck again and again with- 
out success; it all seemed alike. Once more I determined to strike 
over the whole space I had previously struck; this I did, and found the 
spot about the size of a penny piece from which the sound came. I then 
carefully felt the wall in the neighborhood, and found a rough indented 
line ran from this place round the angle of the wall, and on the wall in 
the same line were three small holes inacircle, I decided at once that 
this was the place of some burner fixed, and afterwards removed; the 
rough line was the mark left by the pipe, and the hollow place must be 
the hole through which the old pipe entered the room, I drove the 
chisel into the place and found it hard—very hard, but still hollow. My 
life now hung upon the choice of a right place; if this hole was filled 
up with the hard cement, and the difference of sound arose merely from 
difference in density, then I had better try the wall over for a brick 
softer than the rest; but if it was not fall—if those who should have 
filled it had put but a few inches of cement at each end of the hole; then 
in another hour I was as safe as if | were free. I would risk it. That 
hollow sound was so cheery that 1 would believe that it must be a true 
guide. 

Blow after blow, aud the hole grew deep, and my progress less as my 
eontrol over the point of the instrument lessened, when one sudden, 
sharp blow drove the chisel into the wall the length of my arm, The 
place was hollow. 1 had now but to drive it through the crust of cement 





on the outer wall, and I shoud live. 1 drove it cautiously and carefully 
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I tried, and the arm became so tired of the co™-8nd at last heard the echo of the pieces falling on the other side, and 


drawing out the chisel, felt the air rush in. How ean words convey the 
sensation J experienced as I drew in the God-given breath of life. I 
could now defy death; there was a fountain at which I might drink and 
live, 

For hours I sat close to the hole gnd breathed, and then fell asleep. 
I know not how long I slept, but I awoke sore and tired, and with a 
horrible hunger and thirst on me. I could not have many more hours 
to stay, so I hoped on, and tightened my belt to ease the gnawing pain 
at my stomach, And now began the horrors of solitude; while I had 
employment for the mind, I felt no pain of any kind; now I was going 
mad with anxiety and fear. I must find some employment. And what, 
in this utter darkness? But if darkness, why not light? Yes, I would 
have light. For this { must enlarge the hole, and went to work again 
with blistered hands, and in two hours had enlarged it to twice its 
original diameter, and had consequently four times as much air flow- 
ing in. 

My next step was to grate from the edges of a book a paper powder 
for tinder, and spreading this on the ground in a heap, I struck with the 
point of my hammer the stone shelf above it. The sparks flew about 
at the contact, but it was at least an hour before one lodged in the heap 
and set it smouldering. I watched anxiously as the little red ring grew 
larger and brighter in the heap, and then applying a piece of thin paper 
rolled to a fine point to the centre of the ring, I gently blew the redness 
into flame—yes, flame! Keual flame, that blinded me by its brightness, 
that scemed to picrce my brain with « sword, so long and deep had been 
the darkness, 

I took my paper stop from off the gas and heard the serpent hiss once 
more—this time without fear. I lit the issuing gas, and then sat looking 
at it as Bartimeus might have done in the joy of his new found sight, 

I had done—I had light and air; but still I must have employment or 
I should rave. 

Employment. The thought came to me of that unfortunate sentence 
that had caused me to run this risk: ‘If I had access to his books I 
would prove that fraud was possible.” 

There they were—every one; not one missing. Could I prove it? 
Could—I must—my good name depended on proving it. If he were 
true I was false. I set to work, and with my pencil, which I happily 
had with me, I went through account after account from beyinning to 
end, and well was I rewarded; for I learnt that my uncle, supposed to 
be rich, had been systematically robbed for years by this scoundrel, and 
was now almost ruined; and that his daughter’s portion invested in 
English securities had been sold out, and the interest paid by M. Ver. 
nay himself, so that father and daughter were at the mercy of this 
man. 

These facts I learned from a small locked book that was in a box 
marked with M. Vernay’s name. So confident had the servant been of 
his master’s trust in him that he had left in that master’s safe the whole 
of the securities of his nefarious investment, and there they were, with 
a systematic account of them in this locked book; so that while the 
master, who was supposed to be worth his hundreds of thousands, was 
almost a bankrupt, his clerk was a man of immease wealth. 

Wheu I broke the lock of that book, and read down its columns, I fel¢ 
a joy and a pleasure that would hav enabled me again to endure what 
I had suffered if it would have led to the same result. 

I made notes of the whole affair, and took the securities into my pos- 
session, and then calmly waited long, long hours; 1 could not tell how 
long, for I was waked up froma kind of stupor by the sound of a door 
opening, and then I heard the voice I knew so well—that of M. Vernay, 

“ You need not stay; I can bring up all I need, Give me a lucifer.” 

He was speaking to the porter. I heard the muftled-sounding foot- 
steps; I heard the key turn in the lock; and then, as the door opened, 
I stood face to face with my foe, and where he expected to find darkness 
and death he found light and life. He saw me—saw, in my hand, his 
book that contained the secrets of a lifetime, with the lock foreed—saw 
his schemes defeated, and himself an outcast, It was too much for his 
mind. He shricked a cry of mingled horror and fear, and fell forward 
in the doorway as if he were dead. 

I went upstairs to the office, said to the porter, ‘‘ M. Vernay is below 
in the strong room; go down and sce to him,” and went over to the 
house. 

I suffered a long illness, during the whole of which Victorine was my 
nurse, and thanks to that and « good constitution, I recovered, and got 
up such a clear case against M. Vernay that the whole of the property 
T had rescued was restored to my uncle. 

To M. Vernay this was a matter of indifference, for his mind never 
recovered the shock, and he spent the remainder of his life in a criminal 
lunatic asylum, 

The mistake of the thousand francs was easily explained by the uppli- 
cation of a magnifying glass to the figures, He had cleverly altered 
the one to a nought, and bribed Francois to put the missing note into 
my room. 

Need I add that I am now in possession of iny uncle’s business, and 
blessed by my Victorine’s constant presence; und further, that my pre- 
sent strong-reom can be opened from the inside with perfect ease ¢ 


INAUGURATION OF THE CROTON RESERVOIR IN 
THE CENTRAL PARK. 
Tue ceremony of admitting the Croton into the new grand 


reservoir took place on August 19. Ourillustrations last week leave us 
only to add a few statistics of this gigantic undertaking. 

The new reservoir is located inthe Central Park, The original design 
contemplated a square outline; but, after a consultation with the 
Park Commissioners, the Aqueduct Board determined to lay out the 
reservoir in a graceful, irregular shape, conforming somewhat to the 
irregularities of the ground, and imparting to this artifitial sheet ef 
water the natural appearance of a lake. The only ay 9 lines in the 
plan of the reservoir are a portion of the point near 5th Avenue, and a 
short distance on the south-wést boundary, 

The first excavation was made on April Sth, 1458, since which time 
the work has been pushed forward as rapidly as the appropriations and 
the seasons would permit. The entire amount of land purchased for 
the reservoir was 106} acres, of which 96 acres will be covered with 
water, The cost of the land was $600,000. The reservoir and the gate- 
houses complete have cost about $1,500,000. The capacity of the reser- 
voir is estimated at 1,000,000,000 imperial gallons. Its depth is 30 feet. 
The reservoir is divided into two grand compartments by a bank 83 feet 
high, 117 feet wide at the bottom and 15 wide at. the top. When the 
reservoir is full the top of this bank will be three feet under water, 
and there will be presented to the eye an uninterrupted lake of 96 acres. 
The new reservoir isthe largest in the world, and is built in the most 
thorough and substantial manner. oh Aly : 

That portion of the bank called the puddle-trench, which is relied 
upon for keeping the reservoir water-tight, has been carrica down to 
and founded on the solid rock, 38 feet from the top of the embankment, 
and is continued throughout the entire circuit. The masonwork of the 
gatehouses is of gneiss, selected brick and concrete. The walls, sides 
of the forebays, openings for the gateways, screens, ctc., are granite. 
The face walls and arches are of brick, the foundations and interior of 
the walls are concrete. The top of all the walls of the gatehouses are 
covered with a substantial floor or coping of granite, one foot thick. 
The gates and gate-frames are of cast iron, with the | parts faced 
with brass. The joints of the gate-frames are packed with hydrauli« 
cement. Every portion of the work ean be examined and repaired 
without shutting off the water from the city for a moment. 

The capacity is so vast, that when once the reservoir is filled from ths 
surplus water flowing over Harlem bridge, the city would have full 30 
days’ supply on hand, if by any accident the connection with Crotou 
lake should be severed. Only oneimprovement yet remains to be made. 
An additional source of supply must be provided to draw from when 
the Croton river is at its lowest stage of delivery. For this purpose 
the Croton Board advise the construction of impounding reservoirs for 
storing the surplus water of the rainy seasons. The water-shed of the 
Croton valley comprises an area of little more than 338 square miles, 
and yields, in the aggregate, it is estimated, more than enough A ppg Ae 
supply the densest population which can ever exist on this island. 1 ve 
Croton Board have suggested to the Common Council the expediency 
of passing a resolution authorizing the Board to purchase the land - 
quired for these impounding reservoirs, and to commence the wor 
without delay. 


Wuitr in Paris, the Japanese Ambassadors received an 
invitation from the Swiss Government to visit Switzerland, which they 
declined accepting, for the reason that their instructions were to visit 
only the countries which had already concluded treaties of commerc« 
with Japan. Their letter in reply commenced thus: “ we acknowl dge 
the reception of the communication that his Majesty the Presidk nt an 
the members of the Council would receive us with welcome iu your 
empire.” Itappears that the Japanese cannot comprehend the existence 
of a Republican government 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO.,, 
100,000 


‘WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOQKETS, RINGS, GEN'I's’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETO., ETC., 

ETC,, 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for till you know what you 
areto get. Send 25 cts. for a tee and get 
Circular containing full list and particulars ; or see 
our advertisement tn FRANK LESLIE£’s, of Aug, 30, 
No, 361, page 367. 

J.H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





JOHN A. MORRIS & CO., 
LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE, 
Draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
Sworn Commissioners, 

a@- Circulars, giving full explanations and the 
Schemes to be drawn will be sent, free of expense, by 
addressing 

JOHN A. MORRIS & CO., 


359-62 Wilmington, Delaware. 








Summer Retreats. 
THE RURAL RESORT 
TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, NEW YorK STATE, 
Is now open for the accommodation of visitors. 
MICHAEL MOORE, Proprietor. 





THE CLARENDON HOTEL. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


Was opened on the 5th June. 
WILKIAM DORLON 
Late of the Mansion House, Troy, N. Y. 





TAMEBS WILLIS. 
PROPRIETOR OF 
THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 
NEW ROCHELLE, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y., 
Is now prepared to reccive his Friends and Patrons at 
his Commodious and Well-appointed Hotel, where 


they will find the same desirable accommodations and 
eomfort for which it has hitherto been distinguished. 





c. B. MOON, 
Lake House, Saratoga, N. X., 


Is prepared to entertain his visitors with the most 
recherché dinners, choicest viands and finest wines, at 
his delightful Summer Resort. His beautiful fairy 
craft, the Addie Smith, is always at the service of those 
who delight in aquatic excursions. 0000 


Bmployment at Your Own Home— 
Either sex—suitable for a livelihood or leisure hours 
in every city and town. Large profits realized. Ad- 
dress, with red stamp, for particulars, 

DOCTOR WARNER, 


360-3 54 East Twelfth St., New York. 





Beauty.—Hoxt’s Boom or Roses, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the skin. It remains perma- 
nent for years and cannot be detected. Mailed free 
for $1. UNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
St., Philadelphia. 359-62 


“Wroustaches and Whiskers in 42 
Days-”—Don’t buy “‘ Onguents” at $1 a box, but 
send cts, [coin] for a BOOK containing this GREAT 
SECRET, and many others never before published, 
Mailed free, on poomes of two dimes, by C. E. HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, New Hampshire, 








ac- 
knowl to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made, Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 pounds. Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos, 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges, ABo 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4 in. Revolver, a Bp 80 
tothe lb. By recent experiments made in the Army, 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective weapons in use. 

For particulars call or send for a Circular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 262 Broadway, New York. 


Also, Agents for the Soldiers BULLET-PROOF VEST. 


This Arm ifs entirely new, and is universall 





The Barly Physical meaeaeweey of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 
} A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous omy Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
Sz” Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 


book, Address 
DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Mygients Institute, 
an ——— for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, . 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 357-50 


The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


JUBLISHED for the benefit and as a werning 
and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By one who 
has cured hignself, after being put to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
EKeq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 357-69 


$76 a Month !—! want to hire an Agent in 
every pounty at $754 month and expenses, to sell a 
bew cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 

58-70 S. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 














FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


i —— 





FURNITURE ! ! 


AND RETAIL. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Fermerty H. 


P. Dearaar,) 


NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


sists, in part, of 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURI, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


TUCKER'S NEW STYLE 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. 
a Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented, 


PATENT SPRING BED, 


Retail price, $2 each. 
359-74 








Royal Havana Lottery, 


CSaSe=> by the Spanish Government. 
J Prizes cashed and information fuinished, - High- 
est price paid for Spanish Doubloons. 

TAYLOR & CQ., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St., N.Y. 





Commercial Travellers Wanted.—large 
commission ; honorable business. Circular sent. A. 
W. HARRISON, Ph@adelphia. 361-73 





WAR TELDBGRAM 
MARKING MAP 
or 
MARYLAND, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
EASTERN VIRGINIA 
AND THE 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY, 
DESIGNED ON THE GRANDEST SCALE, 
22 by 28 Inches, 
AFTER THE LATEST GOVERNMENT MAPS, 
AND PRINTED IN BROWN OIL COLOR. 


This Map gives with the UTMOST DISTINCTNESS 
every inch of ground where the Union forces under 
Pork, BURNSIDE, MCCLELLAN, BANKS, SIEGEL, etc., 
ete,, are opposed to the rebels under STONEWALL 
JACKSON, JOHNSON, LEE, BEAUREGARD and JEFF, 
DAVIs. 

It is designed expressly for the use of a MARKING 
MAP; that is, to follow up the positions of the 
respective armies with RED AND BLUE MARK- 
ING PENCILS, asthe daily War Telegrams report 
the same, to gaiu by this means an understanding of 
the whole situation of the opposing forces at a single 
zlance. 

° For Schools no map can be better adapted—every 
child takes, or ought to take, an Interest in our strug- 
gle for life and death as a nation, and the distinctness 
of this map overcomes all difficulties of explanation. 
The names of the principal places are large enough to 
be read across an ordinary room, and the systematic 
marking of the positions of the fighting armies in red 
and blue pencils, adds to the value of this map every 
day, and alse greatly to its ornamental app®arance. 

NO FAMILY, 
NO SCHOOL, 
NO OFFICE, 

in the country can be without this Map at the present 
eventful and interesting time; and accordingly the 
price has been marked low enough to bring the same 
within the limit of every one. 

Price for single —_ PYTTTTITIT TTT ttt 25 ete. 

“ Marking Pencil, red and blue..... a 
Very Liberal Discount Made to the Trade. 

May be had in every Book or Periodical Store 
throughout the country; also sent to any address in 
the Union on receipt of price in postage stamps or 
other current money. 

L. PRANG & CO., Vublishers, 

361-2 No. 109 Washington St., Boston. 

Madame C. Mears Burkhardt, 
No. 222 AND 224 MADISON AV., CORNER 38TH St, 
English and French Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies, 
WILL REOPEN SEPTEMBER 17. 

Madame C. M. B. will be at home from Sept. 8th. 

Circulars at Beer & Co., 701 Broadway ; Lockwood’s, 
411 Broadway. 350-06 


JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 


323 CANAL STREET, near BroapwAy, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21 
and $24 per Dozen. 
FAMILY SUPPLY STORE 


of Bosome, Collars and Wristbands, for Shirtmaking, 
at reduced prices. 356-63 





Catarrh !—Dr. GoopaLr’s CATARRH REMEDY 
very seat of this terrible disease, and 
root and branch. Price 1. Send a 
Depot, 612 Broadway. 360-2 


penetrates to the 
extermivatce it, 
stamp for a pamphlet. 


Maplewood Young Ladies’ Institute, 
Pitteficld, Mass., commenecs ite VYorty-third Semi- 
Aunual Session Oct. 2d. With an attendance andi- 


minished by the war, it continues its rare facilities for | 
instruction in the solid and ornamental branches, and ‘| 


for physical culture. For Circulars address Rev. C. 
V. SPEAR, the Principal. 361-5 


Hold Fast that which is Good. 
Aa _Bogle’s Hair Dye, best in the World. 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid Restores and Dresses Hair. 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea cures Tan and Pimples. 
Aa Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. Be 
convinced, W. BOGLE, 202 Washington St., Boston. 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000aw 


$—Agents Wanted—To sell 15 newly Patented 
Articles, Profits large. Make $10perday. Samples 
25 cts. Send Stamp for Circular. 5S. W. RICE & 
CO., 434 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 362-63 





$1,500 Yearly made by our Agents.— 
Inclose red stamp and address Box 101, care B, LOCK- 
WOOD, Broadway P. O., N. Y 


WEDDING: CARDS. 








These Celebrated Engraved Cords sold only at J, EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane St, N, ¥. 
ba Established 1840, §For Specimen by Mail, send two etamps, 
000 





A Highly Colered and correct Portrait of Gen. 
GEORGE B. McCLELI,AN, mailed free for 20 ctg. 
Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N, H. 





Bryan's Tasteless Vermifuge «cts in all 
eases like a charm in removing worms from the hu- 
man system, It does not merely alleviate the symp- 
toms, but literally extinguishes the complaint, and is 

ricctly harmless to give the most delicate child, 
*rice 25 Dimes. NORTEN & CO., 6i2- Broadway, 
sole Agents. Sold by Druggists, 
IN VINO VERITAS. 
Oy IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 

; desiring a genuine class of Wines, Brandies, 
ete., etc. can be supplied with any quautity on the 
most re:.sonable terms, by 

J. MARC MARTIN, Importer, 
203 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 
Families supplied on advantageous terms. 





TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, ote, to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate, 20 acres tract at from #15 to $20 per acre, 
payense within four years. Good schools and society. 

Tundreds are settling. Apply toCHAS.K LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland 22ural sent free, 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ay. Ed. Tribune: 


“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level positiov, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies,” 362-65 





CARD ALBUMS, 


PATENT. 

Public Notice is hereby given, that all infringements 
of the Letters Patent granted by the United States 
Patent Office, at Washington, to F. R. Grume., of 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CARD ALBUMS, will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. These improvements, patented by 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at presefit sold in 
this market, under the gepomination of Card Albums. 
So many inStoganente ave occurred on Mr. Grumel’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the Uniied-States, 
that Mr. Grumel has instrii¢ted us to take immhediate 
legal proceedings against infringers ; for that purpose 
we have (astructed our epunedl, D. & T. McMahon, 
Esq8., 271 Broadway, to commence suits at law and in 
equity against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights. 

Mr. Grumel has, by article of attorn»y, duly au- 
thenticated} constituted us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale of rights, under his Letters 
Patent, to manufacture rnd eel. and also for the sale 
of his celebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CARD L-. 
BUMS, many beautiful specimens of »hich can be 
seen at our.gallerics. 

C. D. FREDRICKS & CO., 587 Broadway 
aa 


Agents for F. RK. Grumel, for the U.’S. 


10,000 WATCHES 
For sale at wholesale prices. Solid Silver Hunting 


case Ley worth $15, for 
10, Solid Biiver un 


» worth fo 
The celebrated American 
w $3), 
320 Sena for ‘a Cireu ar. 
J. L. FERGUSON, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 








‘SHHOLVM 





Something New for Choirs and Singing- 
, Schools. 


The Voice of Praise: 


A New Volume of Music with New and Attractive 
$8 per dors  Speetmen copies Eby sail, poet’ 
r dozen, sent by » post- 
eal, on receipt of price en ® sent free 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 





on application. D 
Publishers, Boston. 

FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 

A sheet, colada, series of sixteen 1 
and special Maps, in one of the entire Border 
and Southern ites, with = ae of the Na- 
tional and Rebel Forces and rage Oe ~~ = 
ditionary ms; also others exhibiting the 
operations o the Port al, Burnside and Butler 


Ex tions, and the positions of the Armies on the 
ion Thi 


sis an invaluable Companion to the 
Newspa 


T. 
To e had at all News Depots. Price Six Cents. 
FRANK LESLIE 
No. 19 City Hall Square, New York. 





A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLA&S 
FRAMOBS 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 

MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE 
206 William 8t., cor. Frankfort, New York. 
SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 

121 NAssAu 8tT., New YORK, 


General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
; and Booksellers. 
Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates, 0000 





BIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
kK. W. BENIOCZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 


No. 2 New Chambers 8t., cor, of Chatham St. 000 





ATRIMONY MADE EASY; On, How to 
Win & Lover.—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how al —_ be suitably 
ed, irrespective of age, sex or ition, whether 
Pp ssessing or otherwise, with a on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tific cxpereanas which never fails, Free for 25 cts, 
A ss T. WILLIAM & CO.,, Publishers 
Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 


WIUSICAL BOXES. 


Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, all sty’ er, 
with American M Operas, 












Py ft LARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired, 000 





Business Cards, 75 cts. ver 1.000. 
Circulars, 38 cts. per 1,000. 
Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 
Newspapers, Books; Pamphlets, and ev: from 
ee ee aan tele at 
equally low rates. Send a 3-cent stam aa Tilus- 
trated Catal cand Price List of all kinds o t- 


ing. T.R. DAWLEY, N 1a nt, 
Nos. 28, 30 and 32 Centre St Rin ~ t., New York. 
350-02 





At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a box of Note 
Paper and Envelopes, Pa ie stamped with Initials, 
ae $1, $2 or $3, (25 new styles just 
received, 


At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a new style of 
Wedding Card and Envelope. 








Cards, unsur- 


imbrede’s Wedding and Visiti 
.- "J in 6th Av., N.Y. 


passed in quality, 588 Broadway and 
331-39 








To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after many years of great nervous euf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sending (free), on 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a RY of 
the prescription used. Direct, the Rev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 357-09 


Vo You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 

Rk. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 





| = - 

| Employment !—Agents wanted in every county 
to sell the best (Two-threaded) Sewing Machine ever 
offered to the public. Liberal salary, or commission 
allowed, with expenses. Circular sent by addressing, 
with stamp, ISAAC HALE, JR. & CO., Newbury- 
port, Mass. 358-63 











Get tho Best! 
COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
rhe cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclosing stamp. 
J. G. COOLEY & CO., No. 1 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 
(00 


MURRAY, EDDY «& CO.’'S 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 


AND 


Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superintendence o 
sworn Commissioners. 


wa The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St, Louis, Missouri. 
PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 
sea Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will Be sent, free of expense 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & O0., Covington, Kentucky; 
OR, 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO., St, Louis, Missouri. 
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face there was no mistaking—that of M. Vernay. He was sitting at one 
of the little round marble-tapped tables, with two companions, with 
his face to the wall, and his side face reflected in the glass. I saw him 
clearly, but from his position he could not see me. Instead of asking 
my way, I took a seat near the party and took up the paper. They 
epoke in French and idly, in an under tone. 

“T tell you,” said Vernay, “it will not do; you always have to esk 
= before you draw, and unless you can do it in my way it cannot be 
done.’ 

“ Repeat,” said one, “‘ repeat; what is your way?” 

“This,” said Vernay. “i will give you a cheque now for 50,000 
francs, with the Marquis de ——’s signature, Lisette will bring it; she 
must come in her carriage and cash it to-morrow—and——” 

“ That’s it exactly”—and—‘ what are we to do?” 

** Give me notes for 45,000 francs to-night.” 

**45,000—that is only 5,000 francs, and a carriage and horses and 
Lizette’s dress—it is too little; besides, we have not got the money. 
I like the old way best—I will come as usual.” 

* You cannot do that without risk of discovery. That prying English 
nephew is suspicious, he has the eyes of an eagle—an owl I ought to 
say, for he sees in the dark.” 

“Can’t you quiet him? There is water under all the bridges of the 
Seine still.” 

‘* He’s too happy for that—happy men don’t drown themselves.” 

“ Does he go out at night? An appointment with a pretty girl might 
tempt him.” 

“ Wot at all—he’s in love with Victorine.” 

** That is serious, Vernay—she was to be yours.” 

“That may be yet. Now, will you have it, or shall I go to Hamburger 
and make him the offer 7” 

The two consulted for a moment, and one ofthem left the room, Ina 
few minutes he returned (I was deeply absorbed in the paper which 
completely hid my face), he said to his companion, 

“T have it.” 

“ You are agreed, then?” 

“Yes. Where is the cheque?” 

Vernay drew from his pocketbook a blank cheque, filled it for 50,000 
francs, and dated it. 

“ Now the notes. All good?” 

** All good! To be sure.” 

Vernay looked carofully at the notes, and then, signing the cheque, 
handed it over to his companions. 

* What time?” 

“ Oh, at two; and tell her not to talk too much.” 

fe rose and left the room with his companions. I hardly knew when 
1 suw the table vacant whethcr I had dreamt it or not, I looked at the 
table, and there was nothing that would help me to realise the truth, 
but under the table lay a piece of paper. I pounced upon it, and found 
that it was a pice of blotting-paper, similar to that I had used in the 
office, and on it was the thickened impression of the signature of the 
cheque. I reached home in a state of anxiety that may easily be 
imagined, and found my uncle rather worse than usual, He was always 
a little “comfortable,” as kind wives say, towards evening; to-night 
he was asleep in his armchair, and snoring violently. Victorine cuine 
down, hearing I had come in. 

“Charles what is the matter with you—you look go ill and pale. 
What has happened? Do, pray, tell me; socold, too. Come upstairs 
there’s a fire in the drawing-room,” . 

She made me go with her—made me take some brandy, and then again 
asked me what was the matter, I told her. We had reached that deli- 
cious stage of affection, when, though nothing has been said, it is felt 
by both, that there is but one interest between them. She was almost 
incredulous at my narration of the incident, as I was myself of having 
witnessed the scene, I showed her the blotting-paper, and it convinced 
her, 

“ It’s no use telling my father to-night, he has such confidence in M. 
Vernay that he will not believe it; you must tell him in the morning.” 

1 told him in the morning what I had heard and geen, 

‘“« My dear nephew, you must have been very drunk, or else—no, that 
is not possible; your father’s child could not get drunk, I do, myself, 
sometimes; but he could not deliberately lie. No, my dear Charles, M. 
Vernay is an old and tried servant of mine, and I will not believe you 
I will not insult him by it. You were drunk, sir, very drunk. Don’t 
let me hear of it again.” 

1 weat to my desk an hour afterwards, M. Vernay came in with my 
uncle. 

“Charles, did you balance your cash last night 7” 

“ Yes, sir. T always do.” 

“It was right?” 

“ Quite right.” \ 

“ 'There’s a mistake somewhere,” said M. Vernay. ‘ There is missing 
a sum of 1,000 francs.” . 

“It can’t be in my accounts, uncle; for here is the book, and here is 
the balance to correspond.” 

“ True.” 

“ Let me cast it,” said Vernay. 

He did—520, 346. 

“ Try that, M. Wardes. I do not make it correct; I make it more.” 

1 cast it again, and it was more by just 1,000 france. I cast it again— 
621 it was. My uncle cast it—521 it was. 

“ How is this Charles? you said you made the balance right. Did you 
look at your cash last night?” 

“did, I can assert that the balance last night in the book and the 
ensh-book was the same. I can prove it. 1 posted it, according to M. 
Vernay’s system, in the daily balance-book.” 

“ Tt is 520 here, M. Wardes.” 

He handed the book to my uncle, The door opened, 

“Well, Francois, what is it?” 

“ Only that I shall give this to Monsieur Wardes. I have found it in 
his chamber.” 

He held out a paper to me; it was a note for 1,000 francs, 

“Charles, my boy, you should let me know when you want money, 
M. Vernay, see ‘those books are corrected,” And my uncle walked 
away. 

How the day went Ido not know. I noticed, however, that M. Ver- 
nay once or twice went down to the strong room and brought up some 
books, and that no woman came for money, 

About five o'clock M. Vernay came to me, after the other clerk and my 
uncle had gone, and sai !: 

“MM. Wardes, we have been looking at the accounts of Madame la 
Marquise ——; will you help me to carry down these books ? the porter 
has gone; I am rather late.” 

1 took the books, and followed him down into the besement. He un- 
locked the outer gate of the outer safe, where the general books were 
kept, and passed through to the inner safe | ich were kept the deeds 
and valuable securities on which my uncle lent money ; this was separ- 
ated from the outer safe by an iron gate in the daytime, and at night by 
a solid fireproof door. 

He put his books on the shelf, and requested me to put mine on the 
same shelf in the proper order, The numbers on the backs were almost 
illegible, and I was some time, even in the strong gaslight, trying to 
read them. 

“ Can I help you, M. Wardes?” 

“ No, thank you, I’ve just done.” 

I put up the last book, and turned to go. The heavy door swung 
rapidly on its hinges—I heard the spring catch, and the key fturn, and | 
was in black darkness. 

“M. Vernay! M. Vernay! The door is shut!” 

“ | know it,” said his voice, muffled by its thickness; “ you have ac. 
cess to all my books now.” 

I heard the heavy clash of the door of the outer safe, and then silence 
as deep as death was round me. I did not swoon or faint. I felt I was 
the victim of a most horrible trick; it was nothing more—I should be 
released in the morning, and I would make him repent it. I heard pre- 
sently a hissing sound—it continued; presently I smelt gas. I should 
never see the morning. I should be stifled with the gas—the plan was 
elear before me now. An aceident—no one knew I helped him with the 
books—he did not know I was in the safe, and he shut thedoor. It was 
purely one of those accidents that will happen. 

Still the gas hissed, like a serpent before its fatal spring. I must stop 
that. I felt round the walls for the burner, and soon found it. There 
was notap! I remembered now the tap was in the outer safe, and the 
gee was lighted in the inner one by a long stick between the bars of the 
cute. My fingers stopped it in a moment, but I could not keep my 
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finger the re always. I tried, and the arm became so tired of the co" 
tracted position above my head that 1 could not keep my finger over it 
to save my life. I thought of some other plan. To light it—alas! I 
did not smoke, I had no means to doit; and if I had it would only have 
consumed the air, every inch of which was precious as life Itself. At 
last I thought of something that would do; I tore some corners off the 
leaves of a book, chewed them into a pulp, and putJt over the holes in 
the tube, pressing it in hard—the hissing ceased. I climbed the shelves 
and smelt round the burnerm—TI had one foe the less, I then began to 
think seriously as to the chances of the air lasting me till released in 
the morning. In the morning? this was—oh God! Saturday! Satur- 
day! Sunday, Monday—two nights and a whole day! There was no 
hope! I might have lived till the morning, but on Sunday there was no 
business done, and my abserce would be easily accounted for by that 
horrible mistake in my books. 

Two nights and a day—how many hours? To Sunday night at five, 
twenty-four. To Monday morning at ten, seventeen. Forty-one long 
hours! Forty-one hours! There was not air enough to last meten! I 
felt round the door; it was all but airproof. If I could make them 
hear! It was impossible; the house was the other side of a noisy 
courtyard—I must dic! And Victorine! No, no—ten thousand times 
no! I must live—1! will live. 

I bethought me of my old store of knowledge. How long could I 
live without fresh air? How many hours had Lin which to reach it? I 
paced the length and breadth of the room—I measured ita height, and 
found that by breathing only twenty times a minute I might live for 
thirteen hours; that would be till six o’clock on Sunday morning; and 
after that I must have alr—air was life. 1 must bore through the walls, 
the lock was impregnable. The walls of brick would yield to tools. 
Tools! mockery! 1 had but a penknife—a toy—and I had thirteen 
hours to get through a wall at least two feet thick, It was a work of 
years, not hours, Tools! A long pointed bar anda hammer. I re- 
membered to have seen a mason boring through a wall at my father’s 
with such tools, My penkuife was two inches long. The gas-burner! 
I tried it; it was soft brass, my knife cut it readily. It might work 
through beside the gaspipe. The man surely bored a larger hole than 
the pipe would fill. I felt the pipe where it went round the wall, and 
then pricked the wall with my knife; the cement with which the hole 
had been filled round the pipe was harder than the wall itself, 

In tracing my way round the room my hand touched the gate, 1 was 
saved! I never felt such a sensation as when my hand touched that 
gate. It was rapture! bliss! 1 had despaired—I was now full of hope. 
I passed my hand carefully over the gate; I felt one of the bars, they 
were of round iron, about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, and 
after running through the framework of the gate were pointed at the 
end, Butto get them out of that framework! I pulled one. It yielded 
a little, and then inocked at my efforts. I must have a hammer. I felt 
carefully round the walls again. The shelves were all let into the 
walls—there was nothing! I felt again, and close to the gate the shelf 
had been cut away to allow the gate to roll back, and the shelves were 
supported on brackets, If those brackets were wrought-iron 1 was 
helpless—cast-iron might save me yet. I felt them carefully and com- 
pared them; if they were wrought they would be unlike in some points 
—if cast, alike in all. I knew now what the touch of the blind must be, 
so full of instruction to the mind, 

They were cast-iron, not atrace of difference could be found. One 
more sign and I was certain; if cast, they would be cast in a mould, 
and there would be a slight roughness in the casting where the halves of 
the mould had been joined, I felt again. There was the roughness— 
the same inboth, And now to break them off. A blow, a heavy blow 
alone could do it. I remembered to have noticed, when putting away 
the books, a small chest of apparently solid iron on one of the shelves. 
I sought for it and found it; it was heavy, nearly the fourth of an hun. 
dredweight I thought. 1 poised it carefully, and felt I had strength 
enough to throw it with an aim. I cleared away the books from the 
slate shelf which rested on one of these brackets, and then measuring 
carefully the distance, threw the chest on to it, It fell short, and 
crashed on the floor. 

Once more I tried, and this time successfully. The missile smashed 
the shelf into picces, I kicked and beat away the smaller fragments till 
the bracket stood out from the wall by itself. Aad now came the test 
of my skill. If I threw once at the bracket in that black darkness, I 
threw 20 times or more; at last, one fortunately-directed blow, and I 
had the joy of hearing it ring on the pavement of the room. 

1 had now a hammer- awkward, it is true; still a tool that would 
give a blow with a certain foree, 

[ struck again and again at the bars of the gate, they yielded as the 
other had done and then were fast, 1 sank down exhausted with my 
useless efforts. Why did they not yield? I eould give no more force 
to the blow—to throw the chest at them would be useless; the size 
would spread the blow over two or three of the bars, and the force would 
be lost. I must cut through one of the bars in the middle, and thus 
wrench out the half I needed, How had I seen men cut through iron ? 
With files—I could not hope for these. I remembered to have heard of 
prisoners who have cut through iron bars with a watchspring—by what 
horrible fatality was my watch at that moment in the case on my dress- 
iug-table. A watchspring—a thin piece of steel. Would iron do? It 
might. In almost less time than it takes to tell, I had broken up one 
of the sheet-iron deed boxes, and by carefully bending a piece of it back 
wards and forwards on the sharp edge of the chest I had used asa 
missile, I obtained a strip about the length of my hand, and two fingers 
broad, and with this I commenced sawing one of the bars. Half an 
hour’s hard work produced no impression on the bar, and had turned 
up the edge of the soft sheet-iron on both sides. 

If it had been a question of saws, I could have turned ten deed boxes 
into a hundred saws to cut through that one bar. Alas! it was no such 
thing, the saw would not cut; and then sprung up before me the vision 
of a large yard with blocks of stone and the motion to and fro of the 
suspended saw of the stone sawyer, and his little trickling water barre 
and heap of sand. Once more I went to work. I broke off a corner of 
one of the stone shelves (the lower ones were of stone, the upper o! 
slate), pounded it fine with my hammer, and then wetting the edge of 
the saw with saliva, I strewed the pounded stone upon it. I felt the 
Baw become steadier and steadier, and at last | could feel with my nai] 
a little nick inthe bar. IT worked for nearly three hours at this one bar 
changing my saw when it was worn hollow, for another and another 
till I had worn out six of them. I was nearly through—another half 
hour, and I should be quite through; yet it might break off now with a 
blow—it might—and it might leave a ragged end to my chisel that would 
destroy half the foree of my blows when I came to bore through the 
wall; I. would not strike, but kept on patiently, and at last the saw 
went through. I seized the end, and in a few minutes I held in my 
hand the instrument of my deliverance, 

The air of the room had by this time become close and stifling, and it 
was only by stooping that I could breathe freely, 

I had still, as far as I could jadge, some five hours left—in those I 
must accomplish my deliverance or die. 

I now commenced sounding with my hammer for the least solid part 
of the wall. 

In striking it on a part nearly opposite the shelves cut out for the 
gate, I thought I heard it sound hollow. I struck again and again with- 
out success; it all seemed alike. Once more J determined to strike 
over the whole space J had previously struck; this I did, and found the 
spot about the size of a peuny piece from which the sound came. I then 
carefully felt the wall in the neighborhood, and found a rough indented 
line ran from this place round the angle of the wall, and on the wall in 
the same line were three small holes ina circle, I decided at once that 
this was the place of some burner fixed, and afterwards removed; the 
rough line was the mark left by the pipe, and the hollow place must be 
the hole through which the old pipe entered the room. I drove the 
chisel into the place and found it hard—very hard, but still hollow. My 
life now hung upon the choice of a right place; if this hole was filled 
up with the hard cement, and the difference of sound arose merely from 
difference in density, then I had better try the wall over for a brick 
softer than the rest; but if it was not fall—if those who should have 
filled it had put but a few inches of cement at each end of the hole; then 
in another hour I was as safe as if | were free. I would risk it. That 
hollow sound was so cheery that 1 would believe that it must be a true 
guide. 

Blow after blow, and the hole grew deep, and my progress less as my 
eontrol over the point of the instrument lessened, when one sudden, 
sharp blow drove the chisel into the wall the length of my arm. The 
place was hollow. 1 had now but to drive it through the crust of cement 
on the outer wall, and I should live. I drove it cautiously and carefully 
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“@nd at last heard the echo of the pieces fulling on the other side, and 
drawing out the chisel, felt the air rush in. How can words convey the 
sensation I experienced as I drew in the God-given breath of life. I 
could now defy death; there was a fountain at which I might drink and 
live, 

For hours I sat close to the hole gnd breathed, and then fell asleep. 
I know not how long I slept, but I awoke sore and tired, and with a 
horrible hunger and thirst on me. I could not have many more hours 
to stay, so I hoped on, and tightened my belt to case the gnawing pain 
at my stomach, And now began the horrors of solitude; while I had 
employment for the mind, I felt no pain of any kind; now I was going 
mad with anxiety and fear. I must find some employment. And what, 
in this utter darkness? But if darkness, why not light? Yes, I would 
have light. For this { must enlarge the hole, and went to work again 
with blistered hands, and in two hours‘had enlarged it to twice its 
original diameter, and had consequently four times as much air flow- 
ing in. 

My next step was to grate from the edges of a book a paper powder 
for tinder, and spreading this on the ground in a heap, I struck with the 
point of my hammer the stone shelf above it. The sparks flew about 
at the contact, but it was at least an hour before one lodged in the heay 
and set it smouldering. I watched anxiously as the little red ring grew 
larger and brighter in the heap, and then applying a piece of thin paper 
rolled to a fine point to the centre of the ring, I gently blew the redness 
into flame—yes, flame! Heal flame, that blinded me by its brightness, 
that seemed to picrce ny brain with « sword, so long and deep had been 
the darkness. 

I took my paper stop from off the gas and heard the serpent hiss once 
more—this time without fear, I lit the issuing gas, and then sat looking 
at it as Bartimeus might have done in the joy of his new found sicht. 

I had done—I had light and air; but still I must have employment or 
I should rave. 

Employment. The thought came to me of that unfortunate sentence 
that had caused me to run this risk: ‘If I had access to his books I 
would prove that fraud was possible.” 

There they were—every one; not one missing. Could IT prove it? 
Could—I must—my good name depended on proving it. If he were 
true I] was false. I set to work, and with my pencil, which I happily 
had with me, I went through account after account from beginning to 
end, and well was I rewarded; for 1 learnt that my uncle, supposed to 
be rich, had been systematically robbed for years by this scoundrel, and 
was now almost ruined; and that his daughter’s portion invested in 

cnglish securities had been sold out, and the interest paid by M. Ver- 
nay himself, so that father and daughter were at the mercy of this 
man, 

These facts I learned from a small locked book that was in a box 
marked with M. Vernay’s name, So confident had the servant been of 
his master’s trust in him that he had left in that master’s safe the whole 
of the securities of his nefarious investment, and there they were, with 
a systematic account of them in this locked book; so that while the 
master, who was supposed to be worth his hundreds of thousands, was 
almost a bankrupt, his clerk was a man of immease wealth. 

Wheu I broke the lock of that book, and read down its columns, I fel¢ 
a joy and a pleasure that would hav2 enabled me again to endure what 
I had suffered if it would have led to the sume result. 

I made notes of the whole affair, and took the securities into my pos- 
session, and then calmly waited long, long hours; 1 could not tell how 
long, for I was waked up froma kind of stupor by the sound of a door 
opening, and then I heard the voice I knew so well—that of M, Vernay, 

“ You need not stay; I can bring up all I need, Give me a lucifer.” 

He was speaking to the porter. I heard the mufiled-sounding foot- 
steps; I heard the key turn in the lock; and then, as the door opened, 
I stood face to face with my foe, and where he expected to find darkness 
and death he found light and life. He saw me—saw, in my hand, his 
book that contained the secrets of a lifetime, with the lock forceed—saw 
his schemes defeated, and himself an outcast, It was too much for his 
mind, He shricked a cry of mingled horror and fear, and fell forward 
in the doorway as if he were dead. 

I went upstairs to the office, said to the porter, ‘‘ M. Vernay is below 
in the strong room; go down and sce te him,” and went over to the 
house. 

I suffered a long illness, during the whole of which Victorine was my 
nurse, and thanks to that and « good constitution, I recovered, and got 
up such a clear case against M. Vernay that the whole of the property 
I had rescued was restored to my uncle. 

To M. Vernay this was a matter of indifference, for his mind never 
recovered the shock, and he spent the remainder of his life in a criminal 
lunatic asylum, 

The mistake of the thousand francs was easily explained by the uppli- 
cation of a magnifying glass to the figures, He had cleverly altered 
the one to a nought, and bribed Francois to put the missing note into 
my room. 

Need I add that I am now in possession of my uncle’s business, and 
blessed by my Victorine’s constant presence; and further, that my pre- 
sent strong-reom can be opened from the inside with perfect ease / 


INAUGURATION OF THE CROTON RESERVOIR IN 
THE CENTRAL PARK. 


Tue ceremony of admitting the Croton into the new grand 
reservoir took place on August 19. Ourillustrations last week leave us 
only to add a few statistics of this gigantic undertaking. 

The new reservoir is located in the Central Park. The original design 
contemplated a square outline; but, after a consultation with the 
Park Commissioners, the Aqueduct Board determined to lay out th: 
reservoir in a graceful, + ge shape, conforming somewhat to the 
irregularities of the ground, and imparting to this artifitial sheet of 
water the natural appearance of a lake. The only straight lines in the 
plan of the reservoir are a portion of the point near bth Avenve, and a 
short distance on the south-wést boundary. 

The first excavation was made on April Sth, 1858, since which time 
the work has been pushed forward as rapidly as the appropriations and 
the seasons would permit. The entire amount of land purchased for 
the reservoir was 1064 acres, of which 96 acres will be covered with 
water, The cost of the land was $600,000, The reservoir and the gate- 
houses complete have cost about $1,500,000. The capacity of the reser- 
voir is estimated at 1,000,000,000 imperial gallons. Its depth is 30 feet. 
The reservoir is divided into two grand compartments by a bank 83 feet 
high, 117 feet wide at the bottom and 1) wide at. the top. When the 
reservoir is full the top of this bank will be three feet under water, 
and there will be presented to the eye an uninterrupted lake of 96 acres. 
The new reservoir isthe largest in the world, and is built in the most 
thorough and substantial manner. JA 

That portion of the bank called the puddle-trench, which is relied 
upon for keeping the reservoir water-tight, has been carrica down to 
and founded on the solid rock, 38 feet from the top of the embankment, 
and is continued throughout the entire circuit. The masonwork of the 
gatehouses is of gneiss, selected brick and concrete. ‘Ihe walls, sides 
of the forebays, openings for the gateways, screens, ctc., are granite. 
The face walls and arches are of brick, the foundations and interior of 
the walls are concrete. The top of all the walls of the gatehouses are 
covered with a substantial floor or coping of granite, one foot thick. 
The gates and gate-frames are of cast iron, with the sliding parts faced 
with brass. The joints of the gate-frames are packed with hydraulic 
cement. Every portion of the work can be examined and repaired 
without shutting off the water from the city for a moment. 

The capacity is so vast, thai when once the reservoir is filled from the 
surplus water flowing over Harlem bridge, the city would have full 30 
days’ supply on hand, if by any accident the connection with Crotou 
lake should be severed. Only one improvement yet remains to be made. 
An additional source of supply must be provided to draw from wheu 
the Croton river is at its lowest stage of delivery. For this purpose 
the Croton Board advise the construction of impounding reservoirs for 
storing the surplus water of the rainy seasons. The water-shed of the 
Croton valley comprises an area of little more than 338 square miles, 
and yields, in the aggregate, it is estimated, more than enough water to 
supply the densest population which can ever exist on this. ‘sland. ‘I he 
Croton Board have suggested to the Common Council the expediency 
of passing a resolution authorizing the Board to purchase the land re- 
quired for these impounding reservoirs, and to commence the work 
without delay. 


Wutr in Paris, the Japanese Ambassadors received an 
invitation from the Swiss Government to visit Switzerland, which they 
declined accepting, for the reason that their instructions were to visit 
only the countries which had already concluded treaties of commerce: 
with Japan. Their letter in reply comme need thus: “ Wwe ac knowledg 
the reception of the communication that his Majesty the President an 
the members of the Council would receive us with welcome iv you 
empire.” itappears that the Japanese cannot comprehend the existence 
of a Republican government 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOQKETS, RINGS, GENS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETO., ETC., 

ETC,, 


Worth $500,000, 

To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for till you know what you 
are to get. Send 25 cts. for a pron me a and get 
Circular containing full list and particulars : or see 
our advertisement ti FRANK LESLIE’s, of Aug. 30, 
No, 361, page 367. 

J.H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





JOHN A. MORRIS & CO., 
LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE, 
Draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
Sworn Commissioners, 

a@- Circulars, giving full explanations and the 
Schemes to be drawn will be sent, free of expense, by 
addressing 

JOHN A. MORRIS & CO., 

359-62 Wilmington, Delaware. 





Summer Retreats. 
THE RURAL RESORT 
TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, New York STATE, 
Is now open for the accommodation of visitors. 
MICHAEL MOORE, Proprietor. 
THE CLARENDON HOTEL. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


Was opened on the 5th June. 
WILKIAM DORLON 
Late of the Mansion House, Troy, N. Y. 








TAMEBS WILLIS. 
PROPRIETOR OF 
THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 
NEW ROCHELLE, biases County, N.Y., 
Is now prepared to reccive his Friends and Patrons at 
his Commodious and Well-appointed Hotel, where 


they will find the same desirabl: accommodations and 
eomfort for which it has hitherto been distinguished. 





Cc. B. MOON, 
Lake House, Saratoga, N. ¥., 
Is prepared to entertain his visitors with the most 
recherché dinners, choicest viands and finest wines, at 
his delightful Summer Resort. His beautiful fairy 
craft, the Addie Smith, is always at the service of those 
who delight in aquatic excursions. 0000 


Zmployment at Your Own Home-—- 
Either sex—suitable for a livelihood or leisure hours 
in every city and town, Large profits realized. Ad- 
dress, with red stamp, for particulars, 

DOCTOR WARNER, 

360-3 54 East Twelfth St., New York. 


Beauty.—Honx1’s BLoom or Roses, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the skin. It remains perma- 
nent for years and cannot be detected. Mailed free 
for $1. UNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
St., Philadelphia. 359-62 


““Moustaches and Whiskers in 42 
Dayse"—Don’t buy “ Onguents” at $1 a box, but 
send 20 cts, [coin] for a BOOK containing this GREAT 
SECRET, and many others never before published, 
Mailed free, on receipt of two dimes, by C. KE. HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, New Hampshire, 





BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 


- 


This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made, Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 pounds. Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos, 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges, ABo 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the lb., and the No. 32, or 4 in. Revolver, a Ball 80 
tothe lb. By recent experiments made in the Army, 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective weapons in use. 
For particulars call or send for a Circular to 
MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 262 Broadway, New York, 


Also, Agents for the Soldiers BULLET-PROOF VEST. 





The Harly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 
} A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fiuids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
S@ Fai! not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


—~ to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 
and Phyejcian for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, . 9% Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 557-50 


The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


lene for the benefit and as a warning 

and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By one who 
has cured hignself, after being put to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Keq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 357-09 


$765 a Month !—! want to hire an Agent in 
every county at $75 a month and expenses, to sell a 
pew cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 

358-70 S. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 








FURNITURE ! 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





FURNITURE ! ! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Fermerty H. P. Deoraar,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States, 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the 
sists, in part, of 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND 


Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large etock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURBE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


TUCKER'S NEW STYLE 


PATENT SPRING BED, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
aw@- ~Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition, All work guaranteed as represented, 350-74 








Lys 


Royal Havana Lottery, 


ONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
/ Prizes cashed and information fuinished, - High- 
est price paid for Spanish Doubloons. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St., N.Y. 





Commercial Travellers Wanted.—Large 
commission ; honorable business, Circular sent. A. 
W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 361-73 


WAR TELEGRAM 
MARKING MAP 


or 
MARYLAND, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
BASTERN VIRGINIA 


AND THE 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY, 
DESIGNED ON THE GRANDEST SCALE, 
22 by 28 Inches, 
AFTER THE LATEST GOVERNMENT MAPS, 
AND PRINTED IN BROWN OIL COLOR. 


This Map gives with the UTMOST DISTINCTNESS 
every inch of ground where the Union forces under 
Pork, BURNSIDE, MCCLELLAN, BANKS, SIEGEL, etc., 
ete,, are opposed to the rebels under STONEWALL 
JACKSON, JOHNSON, LEE, BEAUREGARD and JEFF, 
DAVIS. 

It is designed expressly for the use of a MARKING 
MAP; that is, to follow up the positions of the 
respective armies with RED AND BLUE MARK- 
ING PENCILS, asthe daily War Telegrams report 
the same, to gain by this means an understanding of 
the whole situation of the opposing forces at a single 
slance. 

’ For Schools no map can be better adapted—every 
child takes, or ought to take, an interest in our strug- 
gle for life and death as a nation, and the distinctness 
of this map overcomes all difficulties of explanation. 
The names of the principal places are large enough to 
be read across an ordinary room, and the systematic 
marking of the positions of the fighting armies in red 
and blue pencils, adds to the value of this map every 
day, and alse greatly to its ornamental app®arance. 

NO FAMILY, 

NO SCHOOL, 
NO OFFICE, 

in the country can be without this Map at the present 
eventful and interesting time; and accordingly the 
price has been marked low enough to bring the same 
within the limit of every one, 

Price for single Map.....essecceseecsesseees 25 cha, 

“  « Marking Pencil, red and blue..... if « 
Very Liberal Discount Made to the Trade. 

May be had in every Book or Periodical Store 
throughout the country; also sent to any address in 
the Union on receipt of price in postage stamps or 
other current money. 

L. PRANG & CO., Vublishers, 

1-2 No. 109 Washington St., Boston. 





Madame C. Mears Burkhardt, 
No. 222 AND 224 MADISON AV., CORNER 38TH St, 
English and French Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies, 
WILL REOPEN SEPTEMBER 17. 


Madame C. M. B. will be at home from Sept. 8th. 
Circulars at Beer & Co., 701 Broadway ; Lockwood’s, 
411 Broadway. 359-66 


JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
$23 CANAL STREET, near Broapway, N. Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21 
and $24 per Dozen. 


FAMILY SUPPLY STORE 


of Bosome, Collars and Wristbands, for Shirtmaking, 
at reduced prices. 356-063 





Catarrh !—Dr. Goopatr’s CATARRH REMEDY 
penetrates to the very seat of this terrible disease, and | 
extermivatea it. root and branch. Price #1. Send A 
stamp for a pamphlet. Depot, 612 Broadway. 360-2 





Maplewood Young Ladies’ Institute, 
Pittsfield, Mass., commenees ite Vorty-third Semi- 
Aunual Session Oct. 2d. With an attendance nndi- 
minished by the war, it continues its rare facilities for | 
instruction in the solid and ornamental branches, and:| 
for physical culture. For Circulars address Rev. C. 
V. SPEAR, the Principal. 461-5 








Hold Fast that which is Good. 
4a _Bogle’s Hair Dye, best in the World, 
Rogle’s Hyperion Fluid Restores and Dresses Hair. 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea cures Tan and Pimples. 
Aw Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. Be 
convinced, W. BOGLE, 202 Washington St., Boston. 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000aw 


$—Agents Wanted—7° sell 15 newly Patented 
Articles, Profits large. Make $10 perday. Samples 
25 cts. Send Stamp for Circular. 8. W. RICE & 
CO., 434 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 362-63 





$1,500 Yearly made by our Agents.— 
Inclose red stamp and address Box 101, care B, LOCK- 
WOOD, Broadway P. 0., N. Y. 


LEDDING CARDS. 











These Celebrated Engraved Cords sold only at J. EVERDELL’S 
OM Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane St, N, ¥. 
bw Established 1640, Gf For Specimen by Mail, send two stamps, 
000 





A Highly Colored and correct Portrait of Gen. 
GEORGE B. McCCLELI,AN, mailed free for 20 cts. 
Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N, H, 


Bryan’s Tasteless Vermifuge «ts in all 
eases like acharm in removing worms from the hu 
mun system. It does not merely alleviate the symp- 
toms, but literally extinguishes the complaint, and Ts 

*ricctly harmless to give the most delicate child, 

*rice 24 Dimes, NORTEN & CO., 612 Broadway, 
sole Agents. Sold by Druggists, 


IN VINO VERITAS. 
tae IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 
desiring a genuine class of Wines, Brandies, 
ete., ete. can be supplied with any quautity on the 

most re:.sonable terms, b 
J. MARC MARTIN, Importer, 
203 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 
Families supplied on advantageous terme. 





TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, ete., to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate, 20 acres tract at from #15 to $20 per acre, 
payabte within four years. Good schools and society. 

{undreds are settling. Apply toCHAS.K LANDIS, 
P, M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland /ural sent free, 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ay. Hd, Tribune: 


“Tt is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies,” 362-65 





CARD ALBUMS, 
PATENT. 


Public Notice is hereby given, that all infringemente 
of the Letters Patent granted by the United States 
Patent Office, at Washington, to F. R. Grume., of 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CARD ALBUMS, wi'll be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. These improvements, patented by 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at mtn sold in 
this market, under the denomination of Card Albums. 
So many infringements Mave occurred on Mr, Grumel’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the UniiedStates, 
that Mr. Grumel has instricted us to take imthediate 
legal proceedings against infringers ; ,for that purpose 
we have lastructed our counsel, D. & T. McMahon, 
Esq#., 271 Broadway, to commence suits at law and in 
equity against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights, 

Mr. Grumel has, by articler of attorn»y, duly au- 
thenticated; covostituted us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale of rights, under his Letters 
Patent, to manufacture :nd a#eil, and also for the sale 
of his celebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CARD L- 
BUMS, many beautiful specimens of «hich can be 
seen at our.gallevics. 

C. D, FREDRICKS & CO., 587 Broadway, 
<a Agents for F. R. Grumel, for the U. 8. 


10,000 WATCHES 
For sale at wholesale prices. Solid Silver Hunting 
‘ case Levers, worth $15, for 
10. Solid Bilver. = 
ers, worth r $12. 
fn celebrated | Aimeriea 
mekeeper, worth ¢ r 
$20. Send for a Cireu ar. 
J. L. FERGUSON, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 







‘SHHOLVM 





Something New for Choirs and Singing- 
Schools. 


The Voice of Praise: 


A New Volume of Music with New and Attractive 
Features, by EDWARD HAMILTON, Prive $1 single. 
aA _ eo, 8) - ous sent by mail, “a 

, on receipt of price, he 8 sent 
on application. OLIVER DITSON. & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 





FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 


A large sheet, contal a series of sixteen general 
and special Maps, including one of the entire Border 
and Southern ites, with the sitions of the Na- 
tional and Rebel Forces and lockading and Expe- 
ditionary Sqnedrene; also others exhibiting the 
operations of the Port be 94 bo Burnside and Butler 
Ex tions, and the positions of the Armies on the 
Potomac. Thisis an invaluable Companion to the 
News » 

To be had at all News Depots. Price Six Cents. 

FRANK LESLIE 
No. 19 City Hall Square, New York. 





A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLAfS 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 

MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE 
206 William 8&t., cor. Frankfort, New York. 
SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 

121 NASSAU StT., New YORK, 


General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
; and Booksellers. 
Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates, 0000 





BIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
k. W. BENIOZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No. 2 New Chambers 8t., cor. of Chatham St. 000 





ATRIMONY MADE EASY; On, How To 
Win « Lover.—Containing plain, common- 
sense om -_, chown how al — AA ape 
, irre veo sex or on, W er 

P ssessing or exherwite, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tifle experiment which never fails, Free for 25 cts, 
‘Address T. WILLIAM & CO.,, Publishers, 
Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 








» WIUSICAL BOXES. 


Playing 1, 2), 3, 4.6.8, 10, 12, 16 and 







24 Tunes, zer, 
with Americar Me Operas, 
Dances, etc., and varying im price 
from $2.00 to $250.00. 


M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired, 000 





Business Cards, 75 cts. ver 1.000. 
Circulars, 38 cts. per 1,000. 
Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 

Newspapers, Books; Pamphlets, and ev from 
a mere speck of a Label to a mammoth Po at 
equally low rates. Send a 3-cent stamp for m Iijus- 
gg ig LEY Np — all kinds oO Ae 4 
ing. T.R. Ww Establis' n 
Noo. 28, 30 and 32 Centre PS abbtig 3 St., New York. 

350-2 





At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a box of Note 
Paper and Envelopes, Fe | stamped with Initials, 
hed receipt of $1, $2 or $3. (25 new styles just 
received.) 


At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a new style of 
Wedding Card and knvelope. 








Gimbrede’s Wedding and Visiting Cards, unsur- 
passed in quality, 688 Broadway and 177 6th Av., N.Y, 
331-39 





To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after many years of great nervous euf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sending (free), on 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a copy. of 
the prescription used. Direct, the Rev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 367-00 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


N Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
: six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by miail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 

RK. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 


Employment !—Agente wanted in every county 
to sell the best (T'wo-threaded) Sewing Machine ever 
offered to the public. Liberal salary, or commission 
allowed, with expenses. Circular sent by addressing, 
with stamp, ISAAC HALE, JR. & CO., Newbury- 
port, Mass. 358-63 





Get tho Best! 
COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclosing stamp. 
J. G. COOLEY & CO., No. 1 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 
00 





MURRAY, BDDY & CO.’5 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 


AND 


Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superintendence o 
sworn Commissioners. 


ww The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 
PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


ge Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will Be sent, free of expense 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & O0., Covington, Kentucky; 
OR, 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO., St, Louis, Missouri. 
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THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL “ EXEMPT.” 


_ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


[Serr. 6, 1862. 








PO <<) : il. 






ENGLISHMAN (who has corked his face and hands, « la Negro Minstrel)—‘ //of course I’se a Hafrican, hand hexempt, has hany chap 


= see haf they ’d hise in their ’ed. Of course you'll let me pass ! 


” 


FFICER—" All right, Sambo, go ahead.” —[English Nigger escapes. | 





TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 Maiden lane. New York. 





Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifles and Pistols, 
Bacon’s Cartridge Navy Pistols, 354-70 





Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines, 


Acknowledged to be superior 
to all others, 


4 495 BROADWAY, NEw YORK, 





* Agencies throughout the 
United States, 0000 





To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, havifig been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConSUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to ‘his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitia, fc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


Mme. Demorest’s Mirror of Fashions. 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL DU GRAND MODE. 

The Fall Number, with splendid improvements, 
will be ready Sept. ist. Every Lady, Mother, Milli 
ner and Dress: er should have it. Single, 25 cts.; 
Yearly, with a valuable Premium, $1. Published at 
473 Broadway, and sold everywhere, or sent by mail 
on receipt of the price. 3600 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price.” Five of different powers, $1. Ad 
dress F. B. BOWEN, BOx 220, Boston, Mass. 3560 


LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ington,'Fortress Monroe, Harrison’s Landing, 
Newberne, Port Royal, ard all other places, should be 
sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 
74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


Sea Bathing at Long Branch. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 
This commodious and well-arranged Hotel offers to 
the public the best facilities for Sea-bathing and 
PLEASANT SUMMER RECREATION. 
Its nearness to the city and ease of convevance ren- 
der it peculiarly convenient for New Yorkers. 
B. A. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 














.$10—Johnson’s Union,Washing Machine 


—Stands unrivalled as the cheapest, best and most 
reliable for Hospitals, Hotels and Families generally 
—PRICE $10, 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, NY. 





$8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wringer. 
made ef galvanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 
Never gets out ef order, Is admitted to be the best in 
use, and will fit any tub or box—PRICE $8. 
351-440 J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y. 





To Consumptives.—A Preacher of the Gos- 
pel having cured his son of Consumption in its worst 
stages, after being given up to die by the most cele- 
brated physicians, desires to make known the mode 
of cure, which proves successful in every case to 
those afflicted with Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 
and he will send it free of charge to all who desire it 
and wii address DANIEL ADE, 381 Pearl St., 
New York, 0000 








WATCHES GIVEN AWAY!!! 


We give a Watch with over one hundred Stationery Packages! 
We give aCOPY OF THE NEW TAX LAW with each Package! 
We gives GIFT OF JEWELRY WITH EACH PACKAGE! 
We give One Hundred Valuable Receipts with each Package! 
We give Twenty-five apr ery 4 Designs with each Package! 
We give 18 Sheets Paper and 18 Envelopes with each Package! 
We give PENS, PENCILS, and Penbolders with each Package! 
We give Illustrations of WAR IMPLEMENTS in eash Package! 
We give a BASKETFUL OF GOODS with each PACKAGE! 
We defy Competition in PRICE and Contents of cach Package | 
We want AGENTS to sell this Twenty-five CENT Package! 
We want YOU tosend STAMPS for CIRCULAR of Package! 


WEIR & OO., Publishers, 34 So. Third St., Philada. 











0000 


Kerosene Oil for Families. 

THE BEST, THE SAFEST AND CHEAPEST. 

Persons desirous of supplying themselves with 
Kerosene Oil of the best quality, and at the cheapest 
rates, as well as every other description of oil, for 
lubrication and other purposes, will find it to their 
interest to call upon the undersigned, who are pre 

ared to sell any quantity required by Families and 

erchants, from one gallon to a thousand, 

MES TURNER & SON, 
tfo 157 Water St., New York. 


Gold Pens and Holders, 


At prices to suit the times, retailed at wholesale 
prices. Gold Pen, Solid Silver Extension Cases, at 
$1, $1 50, $1 75, $2 25, $2 75, each according to the 
size, warranted to last five years. Gold Pens re- 
pointed equal to new on the receipt of 25 cts. in 
stamps. Agents wanted in every regiment; orders 
by mail promptly attended to. Send for a Circular 
giving a full list of prices and engravings of the Pens, 

EK. 8. JOHNSON, 
Manufactory and Office, 15 Maiden Lane, 

Established 1845. New York City. 

360-30 





BALLOU’S 
PATENTED 


my x. 


French Yoke 


SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT 
a@ SEND FOR A 
CircUuLAR. 


Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York. 











For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United State 





ZBITRA INDUCEMENTS. 

We give EACH PERSON who sells our GREAT 
UNEQUALLED PRIZE STATIONERY PACK- 
AGES, A SUPERB WATCH, WARRANTED AN 
EXCELLENT TIMEKEEPER, HANDSOMELY 
ENGRAVED AND OF FINISHED WORKMAN- 
SHIP. This SPLENDID OFFER is OPEN TO 
ALL. Our Celebrated Packages are far beyond all 
others in QUALITY, QUANTITY AND CHEAP- 
NESS, and have become a STANDARD ARTICLE, 
Each Package contains a LARGE QUANTITY OF 
FINE STATIONERY, RICH AND FASHION- 
ABLE JEWELLERY, FANCY ARTICLES, SU- 
7ERB DESIGNS, LADIES’ NEW FASHION 
LATES, MERRY GAMES, RARE RECIPES, 
HINTS, &c., &c., and are wanted in every HOUSE 
and every CAMP, Our Agents are now making $15 
a day easy. Send for Circulars, with all particulars, 
5. C. RICKARDS & CO,, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the 
World, 3620 









Dypepsia and Fits. 


A sure Cure for these distressing complaints is 
now made known in a “Treatise on Foreign and 
Native Herbal Preparations,” published by Dr. 0. 
PHELPS BROWN. The prescription furnished him 
has cured everybody whe kee taken it, never having 
failed in a single case. It is equally sure in cases of 
Fits as of Dyspepsia; and the ingredients may be 
found in any drug store. Those who are afflicted with 
Consumption, Bronchitis or Asthma may also be 
cured by the use of my Herbal Preparations. 1 will 
send this valuable prescription free to any person 
on receipt of their name, Address 

DR O. PHELPS BROWN. 
2620 No. 19 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lands.—Tl0 AUL WANTING FARMS, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise- 
ment of Vineland, on page 383. 362-650 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


This popular Wine, of which the undersigne! are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 185v. 


‘he Medal awarded by the judges can be seen at our office 
nfo «6, W BAYAUD & BERARD, 100 Pear! St.. N. ¥ 





Howard Association, Philadelphia—For 
the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulent and Chronic Diseases. Medical advice given 
gratis by the Acting Surgeon. Valuable Reports on 
the NEW REMEDIES employed in the Dispensary, 
sent in sealed letter envelopes, free of charge. Ad- 
dress DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, Howard 
Association, No. 2 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

361-640 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 


al 
‘VERSTRUNG@ 

*RANI 
«ND SQUARS 

PLANCE 





Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured, 
and will be sold to suit the times. Each “Instrument 
warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 8 
Walker St., near Broadway, N. Y. Send for Circular. 





Attention, Masons and Soldiers.—Heat- 


quarters for all in want of Jewellery. Agents wanted | 


in every regiment and town in the country. I will 
send (as sample) a handsome Gold Masonic Pin, or 
Ring, or Plated Vest Chain, or a fine Gold Pen and 
Pencil, or Engraved Locket, or Engraved Bracelet. 
or a beautiful set of Jewellery, or Neck Chain, on the 
receipt of $1, together with a‘ Circular of m whole- 


Agents !!—We offer you the 
“NE PLUS ULTRA PRIZE PACKAGE;” 
Also, all other GIFT and STATIONERY PACKETS 
at unprecedented low prices. Wr do NOT give a 
“SPLENDID GOLD WATCH ” (7) 
to all who deal with us; but we sell our goods at 
eer which enable yon to realize enormous profits. 
sesides, we give a PREMIUM < in articles which will 
bring CASH! ‘The contents of our Packages give 
satisfaction to all who buy them. They surpass all 
others in quantity and quality. Full particulars in 
Circular, mailed free. GEO. 8. HASKINS & CO., 36 
Beekman St., New York. 3620 




















Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
MADE TO MEASURE AT 


$18, $24 & $27 PER DOZEN. 
Self-NMleasurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions tor self-measurement, list of 
prices, and drawings of different styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free everywhere. ‘Theserules are so easy 
to understand that any one can take their own mea- 
sure. I warrant a perfect fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Express Company on 
receipt of the goods, 


FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SHIRTS, 
$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 
TRADE SUPPLIED. 
8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
a 


387 Broad ys 
Between White and Walker Sts., New York. 


A Railroad Time-Keeper, with every 100 
Prize Packages, the Largest and Best Prize Packages 
sold, contains 50 New and Valuable Articles, e 
give to each Agent a good Watch, our Packages eon- 
tain 24 Sheets of Paper and 24 Envelopes ( kinds) 
and other articles. Send for Circular. F 
3620 W. H. CATELY & CO,, 102 Nassau St., NY, 





John L. Ferguson, 


Manufacturer and Importer of Watches, 
208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 3610 





The Most Exciting Book of the Day. 
A Record of American Valor. 
NOW READY, 

THE NEW EDITION or 
HEROIC INCIDENTS, PERSONAL ADVEN- 
TURES AND ANECDOTES 
OF THE 


CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


Neatly bound iv an Illustrated Cever, printed in 
colors, being a collection of the most interesting and 
daring deeds performed by our gallant soldiers. It is 
embellished with 


Forty Striking Illustrations, 


BEAUTIFULLY DRAWN AND ENGRAVED, 


This is the Book for Summer travelling, the Inci- 
dents being complete in themselves, and related in 
simple language. I[t is an admirable volume to send 
to the camp, calculated at once to amuse and rouse to 
patriotic action, 


Price 25 Cents. 


FRANK LESLID’S 
Publication Office, 19 City Hall Square, 
For sale by Sinclair Tousey and all Newsvendors, 





Agents Wanted, Male and Female, to sell New 
and Valuable Styles of Prize and Stationery Packages, 
affording Agents from 100 to 300 per cent. profit, or 


from 
$10 TO $20 PEK DAY WITH EASE. 
The best Packages and largest inducements. Send 
for Circulars, 3M. DUNN & CO., 118 Nassau St. 
3620 


THE GREAT REBELLION. 


If you want to know when the War began, 

READ LESLIE’s PicToORIAL HisTORY OF THE WAR 
If you want to know how it has been conducted, 

READ LESLIE’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAL. 
If you want to know who led at different battles, 

READ LESLIE’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
If you want to know how a Camp appears, 

See LesLin’s PICTORIAL History or THE WAR. 
If you want to know how Battles are fought, 

See LESLIE’s PicroRIAL History or THE WAKE. 
If you want to see how Troops build Bridges, 

See LeSLIE’s PicroriAL History Or THE WAL. 
If you want to see Foraging Parties, 

See LesLin’s PrcrortAL History or THE WAR 
If you want to know the appearance of a Battle-fieldy 

SEE LESLIE’s PicrorIAL History OF THE WAR 
If you want to know the appearance of a marching 

Army, 

SEE LESLIV’Ss PICTORIAL HISTORY oF THE WAR 
If you want to see Portraits of Brave Men, 

Get LESLIE’s PicrorIAL History OF THE WAR. 
If you want to look at Soldiers fording Rivers, 

Sex Lesiin’s PrcroriAL History OF THE WARK. 
If you want to sce the Horrors of War, 

See LESLIE’s Picror1AL History OF THE WAR. 
If yu want to know all about the Rebellion, 

Buy LESLIE’s PicrorIAL HistoRY or THE WAR. 
It is illustrated with SPLENDID PICTURES, 

Correct Maps, Views Or Forts, AKSENALS, 

Surps, BATTLES, MARCHES, &c. It is printed on 

good paper, from clear type, and is the Mos’ PERFEC! 

and best illustrated work ever published, It contains 

a FULL AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 

WAR, and the most important events are illustrated 

by MAGNIFICENT PICTURES. - 
It is published semi-monthly ; price 25 cts. per part. 

Twenty-four parts are now ready. Sold by all peri- 

odical dealers. Published by FRANK LESLIE, No. 


ity Hall Square, New York. Dealers supplied by 
—_ be SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 





sale prices. C. P. GIRTON, Manufacturing Jeweller, 
208 Broadway. 3610 


Gereoral Wholesale Agent, 121 Nassau St., N. Y. 




















